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Ant. I. The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea. Part the 


Second. Containing an Account of the Navigation of the 
Ancients, from the Guiph of Elana in the Red Sea to the 
Ifland of Ceylon. With Differtations. By William Vincent, 
D.D. 4to. 642 pp. il. is. Cadell and Davies. 1905. 


WE return, with particular pleafure, to the review of 
this learned and elaborate work ; not only becaufe a 
publication of peculiar intereft to the oriental hiftorian and 
geographer, is here brought to a conclufion, but becaufe the 
diftinguifhed author, who has merited fo much from his 
country, in many important refpeéts, Aas in the interval ob- 
tained fomething of that ofium cum dignitate, that well-earned 
reward of a life of unwearied exertion, which good men 
and good fcholars fo univerfally wifhed for him, Thefe 
pages are the firft-fruits of that learned /ei/ure, that tran- 
gutlity, and that Aealth, which in a former preface were 
declared neceffary to the completion of an undertaking, 
arduous in the extreme, upon ground little trodden, and 
abounding with few flowers to alleviate the toil of invefti- 
gators. ‘The Dedication to his Majefty modeftly and 
gratefully expreffes the author’s fenfe of the royal favours 
Conterred on toiling literature; and notwithitanding the 
H cogent 
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cogent reafon urged in the preface, that at /ixty-f'x it is time to 
drop the purfuits of literary curiofity, we ftill indulge a 
hope that this will not abfolutely clofe the refearches of this 
difcerning writer. ‘The field of ancient geography is ftill § 
vaft, and very inadequately explored ; and the plains of § 
Thebes and of —— afford ample {cope for the exer. § 
tions of a genius which, as it appears, no labour can daunt, 
and no difficulties retard. The literati, not of England only, | 
bat of Europe, when they reflect upon what has already 
been done, amid the diftrattions of a high public ftation, wil 
naturally expeét fome further exertions from ‘“ leifure, 
tranquillity, and health,”’ continued, as we hope they will be, 

In the portion of the Periplus, which has already paffed 
under confideration, whatever had relation to commerce and 
ancient difcoverics in Egypt, and on the coaft of Africa, 
was extenfively detailed ; the fame line of inveftigation is 0% 
here purfued refpeéting ARABIA and INDIA. 3 

Dr. Vincent, appealing to the authority of that mot® 
ancient and facred book, (too little regarded by fome modem 
geographers in their inveftigation of oriental antiquities) 
which exprefsly mentions, feventeen centuries before Chrif,} 
the Ifhmaclites trading to Egypt with the {pices of India, and 
the balfam and myrrh of their own country, contends for 
the Arabians being the earlieft traders and navigators in the 
eaftern feas: for, with refpeét to the Egyptians he obferves 
they not only abhorred the fea, but Ai thofe connetted 
with it. The ancient Indians were prohibited by thet 
religious code, from pafling the Attock, or forbidden river; 
the more ancient Perfians, the worfhippers equally of fing 
and water, were alfo reftrained, by the code of Zerduih, 
from becoming a nation {killed in naval concerns ; and with 
valt engines had even dammed up the mouths of thei 

reat rivers, the Ligris and Euphrates, opened afterwards 

with great labour, by Alexander ; while, at this day, the 
defcendants, the Guebres, who build the fineft fhips int 
world at Bombay, dare not navigate them. On the contrat 
the Arabians, in their maritime purfuits, bad neither religio’ 
nor civil difficulties to contend with; they received frog 
Egypt, from Perfia, and India, the rich produce and mani 
factures of thofe countries, and were the carriers of thet 
to the Tyrians and Sidoniaus, the firft merchants and nave 
gators of the weflern world. Leuxe Kome, or the wf 
village, ciftant trom Myos Hormus, on the oppofite Egy 
tian coaft, about three, days fail, was the port of this ancieé 
trathc, the point of immediate communication with P&T 
the capital of the country, called thence Arabia she. 
5 whe 
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whofe king, at the period when the Periplus was written, 
was named Malichas, a tributary of the Romans. From 
this capital, the treafures of the eaft were difperfed in all di- 
reétions by caravans ; and the author thinks that it continued 
to flourifh in this diftinguifhed manner till the fleets of the 
Ptolemies appeared upon the Red Sea, and the exertions of 
that illuftrious dynafly gave at once new vigour and a new 
channel to commerce. 

On this fubjeét, the difputed fituation of Opntr naturally 
coming under difcuffion, the Dean of W. gives his reafons, 
which aré very forcible, for differing from Bruce and 
D'Anville with refpeét to it, and coincides with Prideaux 
and Goffelin in opinion that it need not be fought tor further 
than the fhore of Arabia Felix, p. 239. A fhort hiftory of 
Idumea is fubjoined, with a catalogue of its princes, who 
reigned at Petra, as far as by diligent refearch into Jofephus, 
Strabo, and other authors, it could be made out, with a 
view to illuftrate this important head, on which confiderable 

ains have evidently been beflowed. 

Under the next general head, we find fome interefting 
obfervations relative tothe Compass, referring alfo to an im- 
portant paper inthe Appendix, by Lord Macartney, contain- 
ing his reafons for concluding that the inftrument of that kind 
in ufe among the Chinefe, is nof derived to them from 
Europeans, p. 257. In confidering the WEALTH OF 
ARABIA, the fixth objet of the author’s attention, the 
care of that people to avoid all oftentatious difplay of the 
treafures acquired by their amazing commerce is remarked 
upon, and accounted for. It is obferved that, while im- 
menfe edifices were conftru€ted in Perfia, Chaldza, and 
Egypt, from the fame fource, no remarkable monuments 
of national grandeur and profperity could well be expefted 
among a people whofe proud fpirit of independence ever 
revolted at monarchical fway, by means of which thofe monu- 
ments have been generally ereéted. A nation of merchants 
and marauders, as they continue to this day, not firmly united 
among themfelves, but individually influenced by jarring 
mterells and views, devoted to private luxury and gratifi- 
cation that wealth which in Egypt coveredthe Thebiid with 
magnificent temples, and in Alfyria raifed the fuperb palaces 
of Nineve and Babylon. Of habits and manners wholly 
different from his neighbours, the crouded city had no 
charms for the Arabian; the grove and the tent were ns 
delight, if affluent; if not, to fecure that affluence, he ad- 
venturoufly f{pread the fail of commerce on the thores of 
dandia, of Pertia, and of Egypt. 
H2 The 
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The preceding obfervations, however important, muf 
after all be confidered as, in fome degree, only mtroduétory 
tothe main fubje@. At p. 261, we again return to Leuke 
Komé, or the white village, fo denominated in common 
with feveral towns or villages on this coat, of which vari. 
ous inflanccs are adduced ; its fcite is placed, by Dr. V. a 
the mouth of the bay of Acaba, the Elanitic gulph of the 
ancients ; andina curious differtation, in which Mr. Irwin, 
the modern traveller, is made fatisfactorily to explain the 
text of Agatharchides, the Arabian port of Moileh is affum. 
ed, for a certainty, to have been the Leuke Komeé of 
ancient geographers, and the Periplus. Leaving the 
White Village, we traverfe the defolate Arabian coatt to 
two places, alone noticed in a voyage of more than a 
thoufand miles, (the diftance from Leuké Koimé to the @ 
mouth of the Streights) called here, the BURNT ISLAND 
and Moosa. The people inhabiting this vaft and wild 7 
tract, are defcribed as being a favage and perfidious racé, 
plundering and dooming to flavery the fhip-wreckea mariner; 
and the coaft itfelf as deftitute of convenient harbours, and 
abounding in thole rocks, fhoals, and dreadful breakers, 
which induced the ancients to denominate its Various ports 
and havens by appellations denoting a fucceflion of difatters, 
as MetTE, the harbour of death, and GARDEFAN, the cape of 
burial. From regions terrible asthele we are gladto make out 
efcape, as the writer of the Periplis appears to have been 
in his voyage. Moosa is noticed as the point at which 
agriculture and civilized fociety re-commence after this in- | 
hofpitable traét; as a mart of great traffic, fituated ina j 
bay near the termination of the gulph, twelve hundred 
miles from Berenice ; and as carrying on a confiderable 
commerce with Barugaza, on the oppofite continent of 
India. The unfortunate ExrepIrIon or Exius GAL- 
Lus, undertaken by the command of Auguftus to explore 
and conquer Arabia, forms the next fubjeét of Dr. Vincent's 
learned difcuflion. Whatever can be gleaned from Strabo, 
Pliny, and other ancient authors that record it, is fedujoufly 
employed ; but the materials are fo feanty, and the ftatements 
fo contradiétory, that, with all the labour the Dean has be- 
ftowed upon it, our geographical knowledge of the interior of 
Arabia, 1s very little advanced by it. He differs materially 
concerning many places mentioned in the expedition, from 
the accounts of D’Anville and Goffelin, and, as ufual, 
fully fates his reafons for that diffent. In our review of 
the former portion of this work, we inferted the particulats 
ot the cargo of a veflel trading, at the period when the 
Periplus 
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Periplus was compofed, from Egypt to Apu Lt, a diftin. 
uifhed mart on the Abyflinian coaft, the modern bay of 
fafuah. We now prefent our readers with an equally 
curious account of the goods imported and exported at Moola 
about the ‘ame period, and add, in his own words, the 
learned author’s fubfequent remarks. 

“At Moofa, the imports fpecified are thefe : 


TlopPupa ds xPopo< xat yudaia, - Purple Cloth, fine and ordinary. 
“Juariopods ApaGixds yeipidwris,ére Cloaths made up in the Arabian 
arras nal Kowves X@i OMOTYAaTOS, fathion, with fleeves, plain 
and common, and /(/cutulatus) 

mixed or dappled. 


Kpoxor, - - ° - Saffron. 


Kimyos, = + : . - Cyperus. Aromatic Rufh. 

’Oborioy, - - ° - Miauflins. 

*AGoAAaS, é . ° - Cloaks. 

Addars & mwerral amrot te xai Quilts, a fmall affortment; 

ivromies, fome plain, and others adapt. 

ed to the fafhion of the coun. 
try. 

Zivar oxiwral, “ te - Safhes, embroidered, or of dif- 
ferent fhades. 

Muror, « - - - Perfumes. 

Xeiue inavdy, ° . - Specie for the market, or in 


confiderable quantity. 

Wine and Corn, not much. 
The country produces fome 
corn, and a good deal of wine. 


q ~ » \ 
Olres Tt xah oitog B WoALS 


EXPORTS: 
Lutpra Anta, . - - Myrrh, of the beft quality. 
Lraxty aeeipusaa™, . - Staété, or Gum. 
Avydos, e a . - White Stones. Alabafter, 


‘* Added to thefe were a variety of the articles enumerated at 
Aduli, which are brought over from Africa and fold here. But 
there were likewife feveral others imported as prefents both to 
Charibael and Cholébus ; fuch as horfes, mules, gold plate, and 
filver emboffed, robes of great value, and brafs ware of various 
kinds. Of thefe it may be prefumed that Charibael had the 
Jargeft fhare ; for to him embaffies were frequently addrefled, 
and he was confidered as the friend of the Roman emperors. 

** The importance of this commerce, as it appears in the 
Periplis, is manifeftly far inferior to the reprefentation of it in 
Agatharchides ; and the trade of the Sabéans declining, after 
the fleets from Egypt found their way to India direét, was pros 





* “ A doubtful reading ;'but probably containing Miait, i. ¢ 
from the sountry of the Minzi.’’ 
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bably not only the caufe of their impoverifhment, but of their 
fubjugation alfo by the Homerites. Still it is evident that the 
manners of the people in this quarter of Arabia were civilized; 
that the government was confiftent, and that the merchant was 
protected. This character, as we learn from Niebuhr, Yemen 
{till maintains, in preference to the Hejis, and the whole in. 
terior of the peninfula. The fame fecurity is marked as ftrongly 
by the Periplis in Hadramaut; and the whole coaft on the 
ocean being commercial, the interefts of commerce have fubdued 
the natural ferocuy of the inhabitants. 

‘¢ It is a circumftance fore: "n to the object of the prefent work, 
but ftill curious to remark, that in the age previous to Mahomet, 
Yemen was in the poffeflion of the Abyfiinians, whofe power 
terminated with his birth ; and that in the fhort period which 
intervened between his affuming the prophetic office and the 
Caliphat of Abubecre and Omar, all this part of Arabia was, 
almoft without an effort, fubjeéted to their power, In the fix. 
teenth century the Turks were mafers of the coaft, and fome places 
inland, but were driven out by the founder of the prefent dynafty, 
Khaflem el Ebir, whofe pofterity affumed the title of Imam, 
and fixed their refidence at Sana, the prefent capital of Yemen, 
which cannot be very diftant from the ancient metropolis of Sabéa. 

“* On this coaft, the firft fleets that failed from Egypt met 
the commerce from India. Agatharchjdes feems to fay, that the 
fhips from Perfia, Carmania, and the Indus, came no farther 
than the coaft beyond the ftraits ; and that the fleets from Egypt 
received their lading without paffing them. Now the fleet from 
Carmania and the Indus could not reach Arabia without expe. 
riencing the effects of the monfoon, as Nearchus had done ; and 
the knowledge of this once obtained, could not be loft. We 
cannot go farther back, hiftorically, than the journal of Near- 
chus ; but in that we find manifeft traces of Arabian navigators 
on the coaft of Mekran, previous to hts expedition. And whe- 
ther the Arabians failed from Oman or Sabéa, it is ftill a proof 
that the monfoon muit have been known tq them before the time 
ot Alexander; and a high probability that they had reached the 
coaft of Malabar, or that veffels from that coaft had reached 
Arabia, from the earliett ages, | 

** The diflance from Moofa to Okélis is fhort of forty miles. 
Okélis has a bay immediately within the {traits ; and at this 
ftation the fleets which failed from Egypt in July, rendezvoufed 
till they took their departure the latter part of Auguft, when the 
monfoon was ftill favourable to conduct them to Muziris, on the 
coaft of India, For Okélis we have Okila in other ancient 
authors, and Ghella is the name it bears at prefent. D’Anville 
has marked it fufficiently in his Ancient Geography ; and in Capt. 
Cook's chart, which is upon a large f{cale, the entrance of. this 
bay is two miles wide, and its depth little fhort of three. Added 
to this, if it is confidered that the projection of Bab-cl-Mandeb 
Poiiyé is a complete protection againit the contrary monfoon, he 
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find here all the conveniences that were requifite for a fleet con. 
ftruéted like thofe of: the ancients.”” P, 285. 


Under the tenth head, or BABEL-MANDEB, to which 
{traits we have, atlength, a fecond time arrived in our ex- 
tended circumnavigation, will be found a very curious and 
ufefal table, bringing at once before the eyes of the hifto- 
rian and the geographer, the different objects previoufly 
inveltigated, with the latitude and longitudes of cities, pro- 
montories, &c. and comprifing the moit material authorities 
of the ancients for the refpeétive pofitions afligned to them, 
compared with the refulis of modern enquiries ee the 
fame fubjeét. ‘The paffage of the flrats, Dr. Vincent 
thinks, was very early attempted, though eflteemed a 
hazardous undertaking. Sefoftris is the firft hero on record 
who paffed them witha fleet, and the exploit is as celebrated 
in the eaff, as the voyage of Hercules through the ftraits of 
Gades was in the we/f. The referring of thefe faéts to thofe 
fabulous charaéters marks, at once, the prefumed arduouf. 
nefs and the remote antiquity of the enterprizes performed. 
The ftraits, or rather the headland of BABEL-MANDEB, 
are reprefented as lying in latitude 12° 39’ 20", and about 
feven miles wide ; with an impetuous current fetting through 
them, both of wind and tide. P. 293. 

Aven forms the eleventh head of this book, and being 
governed by the Sabean Arabians, who made this the centre 
of their trade carried on with India on the one hand, and 
the Sinus Arabicus on the other, 1s confidered by Dr. V. as 
the undoubted Arabia Felix ot the Periplus ; the diftance 
from Okelis, 120 miles, and many other local circum. 
ftances uniting to prove their identity. The next head is 
Syagros, the modern Cape FARTAQUE, and a contrary 
opinion of the author’s, before hazarded, viz. that it was 
Ras-EL-HAD, is retraéted in a manly and fatisfattory 
manner. Kane follows, at the diftance of 200 miles from 
Aden; eafily recognized in its modern name of Cava 
Canim; aconfiderable port where all the incen/e produced 
in that country, in which it abounds, is collected and ex- 
ported. It is in the diftri€t now called Hadramaut, and its 
proximity is afcertained by thefe lines : 


‘© As when at eve an eaftern merchant roves, 
From Hadramut to Aden’s fpikenard groves !’’ 
Sir William Jones. 


Here we have another catalogue of articles imported and 
exported in a Greek merchant veffel feventeen centuries 


ago, 
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«© At Kane likewife, as there was an eftablithed intercourk 
with the countries eaftward; that is, with Barugaza, Scindi, 


Oman, and Perfis ; fo was there a confiderable importation from 


Egypt, confifting of the following articles : 


Tlupas SAiyos, - e - Afmall quantity of wheat. 


Oivos, . - ~ - Wine. ’ 
“Juariopos ApaBinds, - Cloths for the Arabian market, 
KO1VOSy - - Common fort. 
amrhuc, - - Plain. 
»éQos arepizodrepos, - Mixed or adulterated, in great 
: quantities. 
Marnie, - - - - Brafs. 
Kagcitspos, ° - « Bm 
Kopaduor, . - - - Coral. 
Ltypat, - : - - Storax, arefin. 


And many other articles, the fame as are imported at Mooza, 
Befides thefe alfo, there are brought 

Plate wrought, and 

Specie for the king. - 

Ho 


> , 4 
Apyvpa meta TETOsEUpAtva, 
Xprpxte Tw Pacis, 


“Iorwrcs, - - - - rfes. 
” Avdpetrtes, - - - Carved Images. 
“Juatiopds dv Popos amre:, - Plain Cloth, of a fuperior qua. 
lity. 
‘¢ The exports are the native produce of the country ; 
AiGavs, - - - - Frankincenfe, 
"Adon, - - - - Aloes, 


and various commodities, the fame as are found in the other 


markets of the coaft. The beft feafon for the voyage is in 
Thoth, or September.’’ P. 302. 


Wearrive next atthe Bay Sachalites, and HADRAMAUT 
itfelf; a fine town at the prefent day, fituated by the fea. 
fide ; but the charaéler of the country around is painted in 
terrible colours, m unifon with its Hebrew name of J/at- 
zar-maveth, or the Court of Death. The incenfe, fays the 
Periplus, is colleéted by flaves and malefaétors ; the air 1s pef- 
tilential, and loaded with vapours, ‘‘ caufed (as is fuppofed) 
by the noxiousexhalations from the incen{e-bearing trees. The 
tree itfelf is fmall and low, from the bark of which the incenfe 
exudes, as gum does from feveral of our trees in Egypt.” 
P. 305. Dr. Vincent remarks on the word our, (aap ni) 
that it decifively marks the country of the writer of the Peri- 
plus, while the mode of the narration fufficiently fpeaks that 
the writer was alfo the aétual navigator. Drofcorida, the mo- 
dern SocOTRA, or ZocoToRA, conftitutes the 15th heads 
an ifland 100 miles long and 30 in its greateft breadth, 
| abounding 
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abounding as at prefent with aloes of the beft quality 
though not mentioned by that name in the Periplus. A 
drug,, which he denominates Indian Cinnabar, and by Dr. 
V. thought to be the fanguis draconis, in which this ifland 
abounds, and Tortoifefhell, which was fabricated into cafes, 
boxes, tablets, &c. are diftinétly {pecified as the objeét of 
its trathe. 

We approach now to Makha and Omana, which from 
fimilarity of found, fhould be the modern MasKkart, which 
isin OMAN ; but here the learned geographer finds great and 
infupeérable difficulties, for in fituation Mafkat, be obferves, 
lies beyond Ras-el-had, at which we are not yet arrived by 400 
miles. Even fis acumen here proves infuffcient, and he is 
compelled to leave thofe difhculties only in part refolved, In 
truth, a writer, who explores a vait range of caaft, with a book 
in his hand written eighteen centuries ago, the copy perhaps 
not very correét, from the fauit of tranicribers, muit fre- 
quently expeét to find the perplexities alluded to, The 
ravages of war and of time, the retreat of the fea from the 
fhore at one place, and its irruption at another ; with the 
perpetual accretion of fand thrown up by the tide im the 
courfe of fo many ages, necetlarily give a new afpeét to 
many parts of the coaft. The rocky headland, and lofty 
projetting promontory remain the only fecure guide of the 
contemplative geographer; but cities dilappear and iflands 
are f{ubmerged amidft the fury of waves and tempefts. 

It is probably from this caufe that, under the fucceeding 
head, of the Bflands of Zenobius, marked in Ptolemy’s map 
as feven, only four now appear, of which the modern names 
ae given at p. 313. Whatever doubts may have previoufly 
occurred, no point in all the voyage feems to be more clear] 
afcertained than that the ancient Sarapis (difcufled under 
head 18) is the well known, modern port of MAzeEiRaA, 
200 miles diftant from the Zenobian lands. 2000 ftadia 
more being paft, we arrive at a group of I {lands called thofe 
of Kalaius, or Suapt, ‘* formed into four ranges tor the 
a of feven leagues together, with a clear patlage between 
them,” p. 315. At length the great promontory of Ras- 
EL-HAD, according to the author's corrected ftatement men- 
tioned above, appears before us; and fleering round it ina 
north weft direétion we expand our fails, and launch into 
the celebrated GuLF OF PERSIA. 

Here occur the Iflands of Papias, and the Fair Mountain, 
(forming the twentieth head.) The firft are probably thofe 
lands called, in modern Geography, THE COINS; which 
he imamediately off the entrance of that gulph; though it is 
not 
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not quite fo clearly afcertained that the latter is the Capg 
FituamM of our charts. The black mountain of Maceta, 
the Ajahorum Promontorium of Ptolemy, is decidedly re. 
cognized in the modern MocANDON: Sabo, or with the 
Arabic article prefixed Ajabe, implies od meme as being 
the extreme point /outh of the gulph of Peifta. Mogandon 
is probably ome trom the ancient word Marca, a tribe of 
fchthyophagi, who gave their name to the promontory. ‘This 
mountain is of vait height, and forms with mount FEldsurs, 
on the oppofite fhore, the entrance to the gulf, which is 
nearly forty miles broad. The author of the Periplus 1S not 
fuppofed by Dr. V. to have advanced beyond tints Cape, 
fo as to have entered the Gulf itfelf; but to have pafled 
immediately from the Arabian to the Carmamian coaft. His 

reafon for at leaft, entertaining ftrong doubts on this point, 


are that he mentions but two particulars within the ftraits, § 


the celebrated pearl-fifhery at Zeredon; and <Apologus, the 
modern Oso Len, fituated upon the canal that leads from 
the Kuphrates to Bafra. 
An extenfive view 1s now taken under feveral fucceffive 
heads of the ancient criental commerce carried on in the Gull 


of Perfia, and the fubfequent routes by which it was com § 
duéted through Arabia, and the whole eaftern world. Iti} 


extremely ingenious, and in many parts quite new; but its 
too conneéted tor an extraét, and too long to be wholly i in. 
ferted: the reader is therefore of neceflity referred to the 
volume ufelt. P. 321. 

Gerrba, the laft place of note on the coaft, remarkabk 
for having ramparts and walls built of fofflil falt is imme. 
diately recognized in Fi-Katif. It was a moft diftinguithed 

emporium thronged with eaitern merchants, and five mils 
in circumference, the Ormus of the Portugueze. The 
Mineans, a people fituated north of Hadramaut, and to the 
ealtward ot Sabea, fhared in this lucrative trade, and wet 
the carriers to all the neighbouring provinces of the preciow 
commodities imported at Gerrha, trom the Indian continent 
while they brought to that part the coilly drugs, gums, and 


aromatics of Arabia. ‘Their carayans, according to Strado8 


pafled in feventy days, from Hadramaut to Aila, a place bu: 
ten miles from Petra, whence we fet out on this Arabia 
voyage, and which at this place terminates, together wil 
our obfervations upor it. 

Throughout them we have endeavoured to do that juflict 
to Dr. V. which a work of fuch Herculean labour mefits 
The munute accuracy with which the particulars of an¢ 
pedition undertaken eighteen centuries ago, are d 
Loge 
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i together with the exaét diftances of places, and the modern 
a, names, where pothible, of celebrated ancient emporia, con- 
© Be fantly accompanying thofe details, cannot fail of exciting 
he (9% she admiration, and fecuring to the author the applaufe both 
0 Be of the ancient and modern geographer. ‘The oriental voyager, 
On BS in thofe diftant and dangerous feas, mult, in particular, be 
at decply fenfible of the advantage of a work the moft clear in 
iS Be its ftatements that a publication of this kind, where Ptolemy 
1, Be and D’Anville were to be compared, and the moft jarring 
by authorities to be reconciled, could admit; and_ illuftrated 
not GS by the beft charts that ingenuity could plan, or abilities exe- 
Pe Ge cute. In the never ceafing viciflitude of human events, 
ed Be and in times when the molt unexpetted revolutions have 


His Be taken place, who fhall place bounds to the utility of fucha 
int, s 


work as the prefent ; or what rewards can adequately remu- 
nerate the author for the toil and anxiety of fuch unwearied 
refearch, in a ficld where few flowers {pring up, though 
Arabia be the theme! The voyage along the Indian fhore 
will evince {till greater induftry and profounder refearch, 
while fome feparate eflays of a more general nature in the 
Sequel and Appendix demonftrate an enlarged view of 
com ES Afiatic commerce and politics, and a mind equally en- 
Its 9 lightened by virtue and by fcience. Throughout, indeed, the 
ACB ES whole of hts works of an oriental afpeét, the Dean of W. never 
y in oe fails, wherever he can, to point out to the prefent poffeflors 
) the FP of the Indian regions and commerce, that fatal rock of in- 

© ordinate ambition on which their predeceflors have beea 
kab GS wrecked; and evinces an anxious defire to fee both govern- 
nme ment and commerce in thofe regions condutted on fuch 
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hed & f found and folid principles of equity and moderation, as bid 
mules taireft to perpetuate the one, and fecure the other. 

The | Lo be concluded in our next. | 
o the 

vr tg 
Clow ArT. IL. Reflections on the Spirit, Sc. Sc. of Religious Con- 
ined ae troverfy. 8vo. pp. 266. 5s. Keatwg. 1804. 
+ TO writers have a greater claim to the attention of the pub- 
er m ~ lic than thofe who have to complain of mifreprefenta- 
ete tion. ‘They are not only doing juftice to themfelves in rec. 


ah tilying fuch miftakes, but conferring a great benefit on the 
. me public, who mutt always be interefted in the vindication of 
ice truth. The author of the work before us is of the Romifh 
J i church, and if we may judge from the ftyle of the greateft 


“an rm of his book, fo re{fpettable a one, as to deferve to be 
. ‘ed itened to upon any point he thinks it neceffary to difcufs, 
etal A oy | 


tong thofe writers whom he has particularly to complain 


he 
ogee of, 
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of, we find even the names of the prefent Bifhops of London] 


and Landaff, as well as of one of our Metropohtans * W 
are confident, that if the complaints are juft, there 1s not om 
of the very learned and ref{peétable prelates alluded to wh 
would not rejoice to be fet right. We were concerned there. 
fore to find, that notwithftanding the general refpeét th 
author profeffes for the chara¢ters of thefe great men, k 
could for one moment entertain the idea, that in their defer 
tions of popery any one of them could be inaturedly ill. 
beral,”’ or ‘* difingenuoufly inaccurate.”” When the well 
Bifhop of London ftated, that the common people among th 
Catholics were forbidden to read the fcriptures (wherew 
they dared to refufe them that liderty) the truth was furel 
on his fide; and though he is blamed for not maki 
enquiries, we have no doubt that he had made fucha 
to him appeared neceflary. The author indeed flats 
a ftrong taét in oppofition to the affertion of the Bifhop, ba 
it been wngualified; namely, that ‘ the Englifb f{crvpturs 
are in the hands of every Carbolic who pleafes to procur 
them ; thatthe poor deluded people (as the Bifhop had calle 
them) are often urged to read them, and that they are ofté 
diitributed gratis to the indigent, who are unable to purchak 
them.”” ‘Though this does not do away the Bifhop’s excep 
tion (“* wherever they dared to refufe them this liberty,”’) ye 
we are glad tohear that it isthe cafe any where. Neverthelek 
when we know after all, that in re ading the feriptures, the 
are fti}l not left to colleét tkeir meaning from any fource bu 
the iatallible determinations of the Papal chair, (for this § 
fill infilled on as their only reafonable and. proper /ecunit 
we cannot think the indulgence fo liberal, as the auth 
would have us believe it to be. He ftill regards it as an Ih 
furmountable objetion to Proteftantifm, that the faith off 
Proieftant is left to repofe on private judgment and opinion. 
Though the book is not written altogether in a vindidit 
fpirit, and the author muft be allowed to feel for the miltt} 
prefentations he thinks he has to charge us with, yet mud 
that he advances is in the way of retaliation. The author’ 
highly offended that popery (or, es he in preference terms 
Catheltcity) Thould have been reprefented as ‘* the parent 
modern infidelity,’’ and that it fhould have been pretende 
that ** the harvots of the late revolution in France deriv 
their origin from the fame prolific fource of guilt.” P. bb 
To combat this charge, the author enters into a laboured V! 
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dication of the acon bbe of popery contrafted with thofe of 


proteftantifm, and endeavours to prove, that while the former 
was particularly calculated to prevent all revolutions and 
changes, the jatter mult have been eminently conducive 
to them. But we think he has fallen into a miftake upon both 
thefe heads. We do not apprehend that the principles of 
Catholicifm have ever been confidered as tending to encou- 
rage revolutionary movements, nor do we know that it has 
ever been denied, that the principles of Proteftantifm have a 
tendency to promote the affertion of private opinion. We 
rather apprehend the principles of Catholicifm to have beea 
provocative of revolutionary movements, where Proteftantifm 
would have given no offence. That principle of popery, 
which inculeates the neceflity and the exiftence of an intal- 
lible diretor of the confcience, where it 1s believed, may cer- 
tainly be confidered as a check to all revolutionary move- 
ments, as well as to all freedom of thought and f{peech; for 
as the author infiils, p. 145, it as certainly among “ the 
effects of popery, to reftrain the licentioufnefs of paflion, and 
the liberty of thought.’’ But where this principle 7s not 
believed and acknowledged, furely it may _ particularly 
provoke. refiftance and oppofition. In the fame man- 
ner, that principle of Proteitantifm, which afferts the right of 
private judgment, may certainly be confidered as friendly to 
the caufe at ibalon, and eventually, or occafionally, perhaps, 
to the abufe of liberty, licentioufnels; neyerthelefs, that 
very principle of Proteftintifim being calculated to give free- 
dum to mens’ thoughts, fhould, by rendering refiftance unne- 
ceflary, be conducive to the peace of the world, as well as to 
the caufe of religion; which, at all events, to be efficacious 
thould be as much as poflible voluntary. We fhould be 
heartily forry if the “* horrors of the French revolution” 
could be traced to the reformation; but even if the revolu- 
tion itfelf could really be proved to be the direét confequence 
of the reformation, this would be far from being any demon- 
tration, that the reformation was the parent of thofe horrible. 
diforders and fhocking violences which dilgraced the progrefs 
of the revolution. We fay this, becaufe fome friands of the 
French revolution have, im commendation of the reformation, 
confidered it as the remote caufe of that effeft; and thou 
indeed none can deplore more fincerely than we do the dread- 
tal excefles of that momentous period, yet we never can la- 
ment, that, in oppofition to what we think tlie groundlefs pre- 
tence of papal infallibility, the reformation taught men to 
judge for themfelves in matters of religion. It has however 
been unfortuaate, we muftgentefs, that, becaufe Catholicifin 


and 
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and Royalty were attacked together, andpfell together in the 
courfe of the French revolution, whife Proteftantifim ¢/caped, 
as the author remarks, p. 298, 299; not only! Catholicifin 
has been regarded as the main fupport of arbitrary. power, 
but Proteftantifm has been confidered as pecuharly. favour. 
able to rebellion, and the republican fpirtt. This indeed is 
even M. Villiers’s remark in his prize Effay on the Spit 
and Influence of the Retormation; but, if we miftake not, it 
exactly accords with our view of the matter. | It is the def. 
potif{m of Catholicifn that gives the offence ; which, leaving 
no alternative between popery and infidelity, drives men, in 
turbulent times, from one extreme to the other. Juitt asia 
politics, though a limited monarchy and tree government 
may afford more {cope than an abfolute defpotifm, for the 
affertion of private opinion, yet an oppofition to an arbitrary 
government cannot tail to be violent, becaufe it leaves no 
alternative between unqualified tubmiflion and open rebel. 
lion. ‘Thoughthen we would avoid faying, in direét oppoli 


tion to the arguments and feelings of the author, that Catho. 


licifm was the caute of French atheifm and inhdehty, yet we 
muft fay, that it was far more likely, in revolutionary times, 
to drive men into the extremes of infidelity than Proteftantifm 
would have been. Freedom of thought may certainly fome. 
times lead to a dangerous freedom of a¢tion, but where the 
mind is itraightly fettered and confined, nothing but violence 
can fet it free. 

We are forry to perceive, the learned author thinks 
Atheifm connected with Proteftantifm, by a very few links, 
in the chain of infidelity. 1ft. The Right of private Judge- 
ment; next, Socinianifm; then Deifin; and laftly, Athe. 
ifm. But this is as much as to fay, that the Bible has lels 


power to reftrain Atheifm than the Pope; for when the fu § 
ewes of the latter was renounced, the Bible was partici: J 


arly put in its place; and the only difference, perhaps, has 


been, that Proteflantifm has ferved to bring to light the So j 
cinian, Deift, and Atheilt, by the free {cope fhe has givent0 
the exercife and avowal of private opimons, which all exifted § 


in difguife, it is to be feared, in the bofom of the Papal com- 
munion. AlHl men know they cannot trifle with or diffemble 
before God; but many, it is to be prefumed, from the firl 
eftablifhment of the church of Rome, have been able to dil- 
cern that the Pope was not God. Under Proteftanti{m mea 
nay pervert, mifinterpret, and even rejeét the Bible, bit 
their fentiments will be known; and belides this, men wil 
certainly be more cautious how they do thefe things, when 
they know it is themfelves who are to an{wer for their erro®, 
and God who is to be their judge, than when they may repo 
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in quiet under ere of the Pope’s infallibility, and be 
refponfible toa vifibleand temporary, rather than to an invi- 
fible and ommiprefent head of the church. We have judged 
it fair and allowable to enter into this vindication of Pro- 
teflantifm againft the ftri€tures of the learned author, whofe 
feelings we can neverthelefs enter into, and whofe attempt to 
refcue his own religion from what he thinks undeferved re- 
proach, we cannot but admit to be laudable. It flill how- 
ever does not appear to us that the reproach s undeferved. 
The doétrine of the infallibility of the Pope, that of tranfub- 
ftantiation, and the reftraints upon private judgment, which 
the papal fyftem impofes, and this author defends, are all as 
objectionable, in our eftimation, as they were in that of the 
firit reformers. 

As a f{pecimen of the author’s flyle, we fhall fele& the fol- 
Jowing account of the progrefs of infidelity :— 


“ Tf, therefore, inftead of obeying the impulfes of religion, or 
correfponding with the infinuations of grace, men liften to the in- 
vitation of their paffions, and the feduttions of bad example ; not 
only vice becomes the natural confequence of their indocility, 
but incredulity becomes the natural confequence of vice. ‘The 
firft pofition is evident ; the latter repofes upon reafons which are 
almoft equally obvious. For, let it be admitted only, that the 
heart is corrupted, and that the dominion of vice has fucceeded to 
the dominion of virtue ; in this cafe, it is certain, that the alarms 
of a guilty confvience will, frequently, intervene to difturb the 
career of guilt; piety will utter its reproaches ; the frown of an 
angry God will caft a gloom, even upon the fcenes of debauchery 
and pleafure ; religion becomes-a monitor, whofe importunities 
paffion cannot endure. In fuch fituation, what confequence can 
appear more natural, than tlrat guilt fhoyld tear out the fting 
which torments the confcience ; pleafure turn away from the ob- 
ject which alarms it; paffion fhut its ears to the admonitions 
which condemn it? It is, unfortunately, the intereft of vice, 
pleafure, and paffion, to remove every obftacle that impedes their 
gratification, and to do away whatever gives them uneafinefs and 
pain: it is their intereft that the truths of the goipel fhould be 
fictions, and the punifhments, with which it threatens them, fables 
and chimeras. As, therefore,’ menscan fhut their eyes to the 
brighteft beams of light, and do actually fhut them when the light 
becomes painful, fo they may clofe them to the evidences of reli- 
gion, and turn away from the contemplation of what ts only a 
fource of anxiety and remorfe. ‘* The finner loves darkuefs better 
than light, becaufe his deeds are evil.’” Indeed, whife it is the 
intere? of paffion to /ove darknefs, it is likewife the property of 
palion to create it; for paffion fpreads a cloud over the eye of 
vealon, and frequently extinguifhes the light of the underftanding 
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it fubjects the foul to the fenfes, and filling full the vat capaciouf. 
nefs of the heart, it neither loves, feeks, fees, nor admires aught 
which does not tend to gratify its fenfuality. Hence, having 
confidered the interefts and the properties of vice ; if we confider 
how luxuriantly it vegetates in all the walks of life ; how its vo. 
taries crowd all the circles of fociety ; we fhall ceafe to wonder 
that it rejects what condemns it, or that it has eagerly adopted 
the convenient creed of incredulity. I believe, for my own part, 
that if all the haunts of fociety were examined, there would be 
found few unbelievers, who are not the public or the private flaves 
of paflion, whofe unhappy intereft it is to difbelieve, becaufe it is 


their unhappy intereft to fin without remorfe. Let any one look | 


round the {phere in which he moves, and examine the condud of 
his acquaintance who profefs incredulity, he will not difcover that 
they are men diftinguifhed for their virtue, their chaftity, fobriety, 
and moderation ; men who reafon with wifdom, and reject revela. 
tion, becaufe they have made it the ferious fubject of their ftudy, 
He will find that they confift of men who fport with what virtue 
reveres, and laugh at what wifdom moft refpects. Such, at leaf, 
is the gexeral character of the fchool of infidelity. It is compofed 
of the children of libertinifm, and the victims of diffipation ; who 
reject whatever is not corrupt as their own hearts, or low as their 
own ideas; who are profane in their profeffions, becaufe they ar 
profane in their practices’; atheifts in their creed, becaufe they are 
avhcifts in their conduct ; the worfhippers of Venus, and the vota 
ries of Bacchus.’’ P. 166. 


The author excufes the intolerance of Catholicifm, upon } 


the plea of the Papilt’s believing that his religion is alone true, 
and all others impious, erroneous, and falfe. Surely then tt 
is no intolerance in the Proteftant alfo to rejeét what he bee 
lieves to be impious, erroneous, and falfe. 
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Art. Il. An Tluftration of the Monaflic Hiflory and Anti- 
guities of the Town and Abbey of St. Edmund's Bury. By 
the R. Richard Yates, F.S.A. Of Jefus Coilege, Cambridge: 
Chaplain to bis Majefty’s Royal Hofpitai, Chelfea; and Rector 
of Hf. alias Ajben. With Views of the moft canfiderable 

nafterial Remains; By the Rev. William Yates, of Side 
ney Suffex College, Cambridge. 410. 318 pp. Miller. 1805+ 


WT the exception of the work of Dr. Battely, which 
never was completed, and a very inferior anonymous 
ee, the public has had no regular account of the 
Lonaitery of St. Edmund’s Bury. But if we confider 1 
ancient 
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ancient magnificence, its valuable and extenfive poffeflions, 
its civil and ecclefiaftical communities and privileges, there 
were very few indeed of the conventual eftablifhments in 
England, to which it was not fuperior, Its remains alfo are 
in a ftate which excites the curiofity, and juitifies the in- 
veltigations of the antiquarian {cholar, Mr. Yates has 
therefore undertaken and se a very meritorious office 
in illuftrating the rife and progrefs, grandeur and decay of 
th& formerly {plendid eftablifhment. 

The author’s ufeful labour is not yet entirely completed, 
but as this quarto volume has been fome time before the 

ublic, as it comprehends a great deal of important and 
valuable information, as it merits the greate{t encouragement 
to proceed to its final accomplifhment, we think it juit 
and candid to notice it in its prefent ftate, and to give the 
author our hearty good wifhes for his ultimate fucceis. Mr. 
Yates’s objeét and plan is ‘firft to give a defcription of what 
relates to the Monaftery, and afterwards to reéprefent the 
antiquities and hiftory of the town of Bury. His firft 
chapter is employed in a differtation on the names and ori- 
ginal condition of Bury. The fecond defcribes the foun- 
dation of the Monaftery. The third chapter exhibits the 
life of St. Edmund. As this hiftorical narrative is derived 
from authors not in the ordinary line of reading, a fhort 
extract in this place may be acceptable. 


“© On another occafion, the Pagans having furrounded Edmund 
in one of his fortrefies, found it fo ftrongly fortified that they 
determined to retreat ; but an old blind mafon, one of the King’s 
penfioners, and who had fuperintended the conftruction of the 
works, feduced by a bribe, difcovered to the enemy the weakeit 
part of the wall, The King, finding their machines likely to 
force the place, mounted on a fwift horfe, rufhed out at the gate ; 
being purfued by the Pagans, they enquired of him where the 
King was; he anfwered, ‘* Return quickly, becaufe when I was 
in the fort the King was there.’’ Hearing this they immediately 
returned to fearch the fort for the King; but not finding him, it 
then firft occurred to them that it was the King himfelf who 
fpoke to them ; and fearing his return with an army, immediately 
retreated. Edmund, having collected his forces, purfued them ; 
alter many confli¢ts, and much exertion of the Saint and his army, 
the Pagans were compelled to leave that country, but were ftill 
able to march into Yokfhire and Northumberland in the third 
year from their firft attack. 


I ‘s What. 
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‘© Whatever credit thefe relations may obtain, it is very evf; & 
dent that about A.D. 869 * the deftructive torrent proceeded ov 
from Yorkfhire in a fouthern direction, overwhelming in its pro. bls 

refs every veftige of civilization. The monatteries of Croy. 
land, Thorney, Peterborough, Ramfey, Soham, and Ely, were in 
fucceffively plundered and burnt, and their inhabitants fubjected pre 
to every poffible indignity, and then murdered. During the 
year 870, it appears to have reached Eaft Anglia; and Ingwar = 
gained: poffeffion of Thetford, then King Edmund’s capital, eet 
Edmund colleéted his forces, and marched to oppofe the invaders, 

The hoftile armies met near Thetford; and after an engagement, dec 
maintained during the whole day with the utmoft vigour and ren 
determined courage, and with a great flaughter on both fides, 
victory remained undecided +, During the night, Edmund (in (ie !*! 
the language of the monkifh writers) reflecting not only on the oe 
immenfe lofs of his own brave foldiers fallen in the defence of ' 
the country and the Chriftian faith, and who he doubted not had his 


obtained a crown of martyrdom; but alfo on the death of fo ov 
many Pagans, whe dying unconverted, he confidered as doomed Ch, 
toendlefs mifery, retired to Eglefdene. f 
« An embaffy from Ingwar, who was fhortly after the batt 5 °°° 
joined by his brother Ubba, with ten thoufand frefh troops, foon 7 b 
followed Edmund ; and the fpeeches fappofed to have paffed upon me 
this occafion are given by Abbo f in a ftyle of oratorical decla. rh 
mation, interfperfed with quotations from the Claffic Poets, on 
King Edmund, attended by Bifhop Humbert and his council, ye 
received the Danifh meflenger, who thus delivered his maftes's with 
propofils ; * 


“ Our Lord formidable on fea and land, King Hinguar, mof 
invincible, by conqueft fubjecting to himfelf many countries, 
with a numerous fleet, has landed on the fhore of this province, 
intending here to pafs the winter, and therefore demands that 
you divide with him your treafures and paternal dominions. If 
you defpife his power, fapported as it is by innumerable legions 
you will be deemed unworthy of either kingdom or life. And 
who art thou, that thou fhould’ft dare infolently to fpeak againt 
fuch power? Protected bythe favouring elements, the tempeftt 
of the ocean affift our oats, and retard not the defigns of thok, 


—— 


7 





* « R. Hoveden, 235. W. Malmfb. 49. 139. H. Hot. 
200. Weever, 274. Spelmande Icen. 159. Turner. Martin's 
‘Thetford. Blomefield, Norfolk, vol. I. p. 195. Batteley, 123." 

+ ‘* Near Rufhforth, Eafton, Barnham, and Thetford, are t# 
or cleven Tumuli; where moft prebably was fought that dgeadfu! 
battle between King Edmund and the Danes. Blomefield, Not 
folk, vol. I. p. 195." 

t ‘* Abbo Flori. MS. Bibl, Cott. Tiberius, B, 2.’ . 
oF 
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over whom the tremendous thunderings of Heaven, and the rapid 
blatts of lightning, pafs without injury. Submit, therefore, to 
this potent commander, on whom the elements attend, and who, 
in all cafes, determines to favour the obedient, and vanquith the 
prefumptuous *.”’ ee 
: ‘« Bithop Humbert, anxious to preferve the life of the King, 
: earneftly recommends immediate compliance with this imperious 
L demand. 

«¢ Edmund with downcatt eyes was long filent ; + but.at length 


On Se ee ee 





i: declared that he fhould die with pleafure, if his death would 
"i © reftore to its former peace his defolated beloved country. 
es, fa.“ The Bithop ftates, that the country is already covered with 
(ie flain, and without means of defence ; and, theretore, urges his 
the | beloved monarch to avoid the impending punifhment. 
si The King perfeveres, and again declares his with to die for 
had Meme Bis fubjetts. Flight would tarnifh his former glory. Could he 
Te faitain the difgrace of deferting his brethren in arms? It is 
ned honourable to die for our country {. He had devoted his life to 
Chrift, and would not now begin to ferve two mafters, Then 
te addreffes the ambaffador : 
ri « Polluted with the blood of my fubjeéts, you deferve death ; 
a but, following the example of Chriit, I am unwilling to defile 
ae my hands; and, for his name, am prepared to fubmit to fire and 
or pdarts: haften therefore to compleat your injurious purpofe, and 
r bear to your mafter this anfwer, 
aath « Atrue fon, you imitate your father the devil, who, fwollen 
: | with pride, fell from heaven, and defiring to involve mankind 
mot geen his own falfchood has fubje¢ted many to his own punifhment. 
© You, his chief follower, fhall neither intimidate me with 
ree: threats, nor decoy me with flattering allurements. You will find 
} 


ie ame unarmed, reftrained by the faith of Chrift. The treafure 
2 i ‘towed on us by Providence your avidity may feize and confume. 
a This. frail carcafe you may break as an earthen veffel, but the 
iad freedom of the mind you can never for a moment conftrain. To 
aint ailert immortal liberty, if not with arms, at leaft with life, 1s 
g ore honourable, than with weeping complaints to feek it when 
i“ on For me, to die is glory—to live contumacious bondage. 

ever for the love of temporal life will I fubmit to a Pagan 





nd 

Hen. 

fartin’s © * © Parcere fybjeétis, et debellare fuperbos.”’ 
123." Vire. lib. vi. 
are tn This quotation, given by Abbo, in the exprefs words of 

Lge adfu! irgil, clofes the addrefs of Hunguar’s ambaffador.’’ 

|, Not & + “ Sic demum ora refolvit.’’ 


+ “© Pre patria mori.’’ 
leader 3 
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leader ; preferring rather to be a (tandard-bearer in the paviliog 
of the King ternal *.’’ 
«© Inguar and Ubba, incenfed at this anfwer to their embaffy, F 
march to Eglefdene; and Edmund furrenders to their fuperio | 
force without further conteft; and {till refufing to comply with 
the conqueror’s terms, is bound to a tree, and beaten with “ thon 
bats +.’ "They then wantonly made him a mark to exercife th 
fkill of their archers ¢, and his body was covered with arrow pr 
like a porcupine with quills. Inguar, ftill finding his mind jy ™ 
vincible, ordered his head to be ftruck off. ‘* And thus he diel ve 
Kyng, Martyr, and Virgyne 4,’’ on the coth Nov. A.D. Hi, 
870, in the reth year of his reign, and the zgth of his anime He 
His faithful friend, Bifhop Humbert, fuffered at the fame tim 
with his royal mafter.”’ P. 36. M 


The hiftory of the Monaftery, is now continued throug 
the eventtul period of the Englith annals, to the time dj boc 
William the Congueror, in which is interwoven an accouniiyy “Pf 
of the mitred abbots and their privileges; thefe were of » on 
ordinary defcription. The abbot of Bury held Synods am fer 
appointed the Parochial Clergy of Bury. He was a fpiritud Me 
Parliamentary Baron, had the power of try ing and deter - 












dag 

mining caufes within his franchife, with various other Pe oth, 
rogatives of important confideration. The fubjeét ne ‘ 
_ ie Mor 

plic 

The fubftance of thefe fpeeches, and evidently founded emmy rege 

the oratory of Abbo, may be found in fome of the RegiftesMi nati 
in Lydgate’s poetical work ; in Monf. Cafenewe’s Life of - 
Edmund ; and other legendic writers.’’ were 
“© Lydgate. : offic; 

t ** The Anglo Saxons and the Danes were certainly gold 






a 
acquainted with ‘the ule of the bow ; a knowledge they derive 


at an early period from their progenitors. The Scandinavia The 
Scalds, fpeaking in praife of the heroes of their country, fx imme Bith 
quently add to the reft of their acquirements a fupe riority & , 
oo in handling the bow **, It does not, however, appa 

rot mo 
hat this fkill was extended beyond the purpofe of procurin g, t00% , 
or for paftime, either by the Aneastin os by the Danes, in 1 fin 
anterior to the Cor iquett ar 


§ * Lydgute.’’ 
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*8 «& Olan Worm Tat. Run. p. i729. Barthol. p. 420. Pontoppiden'’s} 
tory ol Norw; AV, pr Va X 

tt « [tis indeed tuid, that Edmund King of the Eaft A nzlians wa is thet 
death with arrows by the Danes; but, if this piece ot hiftory be cer rrect, * 
no proot that they uted the bow asa weapon of war. The : étion it tlelf we 
be nothing more than a wanton piece of crucliy ; unad couclty teems e 
becua prominent feature mn the character of thule lawilets piundere rs.” 

“ See Struit’s Sports aud Pattimes of the People ot Enained, }’. 39. 
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eonfidéred is the conteft; which enfued betwixt the abbots 
of Bury and the Buithops. N.B. At P. 115, for infiduous 


ion attack; read infidious attack. We have next an entertaining 
Te and interefting account of the Fratres Minores’ or Grey 

ify, Friars) their founder, rules, names, ‘&c. 

ar | The part which follows is of no inferior intereff; it re- 

wi 


refents the fanguinary and turbulent confhéts between the 


hor fonaftery and Townfmen. We néxt come to the re- 
i) eee f the Royal Vifits, and tl ide d 

prefentation of the Koya ilits, and the grandeur an 
TOW 


digi magnificence of the Monafterial Fftablithment. This is a 

a very curious Chapter, and at the end is a Latin Poem in 

\ Die Hexameters, defcribing its celebrated ‘window, from Sir 

age Henry Spelman’s, MS. 

tim The reader. is afterwards prefented with an account of the 
Monaftic officers, and part of this,we fhall tran{cribe. 


rou «¢ The number of monks and ‘officers, like that of all fimilar 
ne ull bodies, was fluctuating and various. The full eftablifhment 
coutfame #ppears to have been eighty monks, fifteen chaplains attendant 



















pre on the Abbot and chief Officers, about one hundred and eleven 
1s aul fF Vants in the various offices, and chiefly refiding within the 
am walls of the monaftery ; and upwards of twenty * priefts of. 
rite ficiatingm the feveral chapel3, chauntries, and monaftic appen- 
deter dages inthe town. The Abbot was termed fupreme, and all the 
a Pr others obediential or obedientiarii. 

L ne 


“ Abbzs, Abbot. The fupreme and entire government of the 
monaftery was vefted in the Abbot; and in all things not ex- 
plicitly defined by the rule of the Order, refpecting the internal 
regulations of the houfe, his will was the law, and his determi- 
nation final +. 

“« The Mitred Abbots, of which rank was the Abbot of Bury, 
were diftinguifhed from Bifhops by fome fimall variations in their 
official ornaments. The mitres of Bifhops were adorned with 


ee 


nded 0s | 
giftes ae 
e of & 


jy wife gold and precious ftones{. By an ordinance of Pope Clement 
deri the Fourth, thofe of Abbots were embroidered with gold only. 
Ainavit The Abbots alfo carried the crofier in the right hand; which the 
ry, 1m Bithops did in the left. 
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‘€ Thefe paftoral crooks were fometimes barely curled, fometimes 
more ornamented, and like maces rather than crofiers. 

‘* The publie drefs of an Abbot was alfo nearly epifcopal ; con- 
fiting of the dalmatic, or feamlefs coat of Chrift, fignifying 
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hl * “ A writer quoted in Colleét. Buriens. fays forty.” 

win t " Bernard, in Dev. Vie Mon. vol. I. p. 226, -Fofbrooke, 
orres Voi, - p. 119,"? : 

} ** Preface to Tanner’s Notit. Mowatt,” 
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118 Yates on St. Edsiund’s Bury. é 
holy and immaculate piety; of the mitre, emblematic of Chrit F 
the head of the church; of the crofier, or paftoral cane ; of th Z 
gloves, which, becaufe occafionally worn or laid afide, ty pified B 
the concealment of good works, for fhunning vanity, and th F 
demonttration of them for edification ; of the ring, as Chri wa F 
the fpoufe of the church; and of the fandals, becaufe, as th F 
foot was neither covered nor naked, fo the Gofpel thould neithe F— 
be concealed, nor reft on earthly benefit *, Their parliamentay : 
robes were a gown, hood, and caffock, 
«© Abbots rode with fplendid caparifons and numerous retinue, 
"They had the title * Lord Abbot,’’ and ftyled themfelves }; 
‘¢ Divine permiflion,’’ or * by the grace of God.’’ we 
‘© In the monattery of St. Edmund, the Abbots were cleftedy F 
the office by the members of the convent, and confecrated by a F7 
Archbifhop or Bifhop; but, being exempt from the epifcopal ay. [7 
thority and jurifdigtion of the diocefan, did no homage, nm /7 
made proteflion of ecclefiaftieal obedience, except to the fee f 7 
Rome itfelf, on receiving confirmation ; and the convent granted 7 
the new Abbot a fum of money, to defray the expences of hii 7 
journey and the enormous fees exatted upon this accafion by tk) | 
papal fee +. ) s 
‘© Whenever the Abbot appeared, ail were to, bow or inclix = 
to him as he pafled. In every conference when the Abbot ws 
refent, the Prior alone was to fit by his fide, and no other perl, © 
till his order for that purpofe was given, | 
‘© The Abbot, with the chaplains whom he fhall chufe out ¢ 
the convent, might fleep in his own chamber; and his bed.w 
not to be transferred from his chamber on account of any of 
under royal or metropolitan rank. | 
‘© The Abbot was never to be alone, one of. his chaplis 
(dajulus, or domeftic monk }) always being in attendance wit 
him. | 
«« The monks delivered any thing to the Abbot on their koe 
kifling, his hand, if he were feated; but, if ftanding, with 
genuflection ; if he gave a command, the monk who . received! 
was immediately to. kneel, A monk, on coming into his ft 
fence, was firft to fay Benedicite §, and then to relate. the a 
of his coming; and he was not to fit or depart without 


Abbot’s leave. 














** Rab. Maurus de Inftit. Cleric. lib. I. ¢. xxii. p. Sam 
Fofbrooke, Monachifm, vol. 1. p. 119. 122.’ ’ 

+ ** Mon. Ang. vol. I. p. 299. See chap. iv. § 7. p. 17%] 

t “* Bajuli, table companions, and privy counfellots. 
come, St. Alban’s, part 21. p. 243.’’ 

§ «© Mabillon, Annales Benedittini, iii, 244. Fofbrooke, 
1. p. 83, 84, 87—114.”" «Tf 
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« The great duty of the Abbot was to be an eminent cxample 
in the obfervation of the rule of the Order *. 

«“ Their fubordinate duties, .to confer the leffer Orders; to 
give benediction ; to confecrate churches, cemeteries, and other 
monattic ecclefiaftical appendages ; to appoint, and, if acceflarg, 
depofe the obediential officers, and the Priors of dependant cells ; 
to hold vifitations when neceflary, in which they received the 
homages of their tenants, corrected abufes, and enatted Ratutes 
for the regdlation of the nuns and ecclefiaties fubje to their 
jarifdiction f. 

4 “ The Pricr was next in dignity to the Abbot, and affifted him 
inthe difcharge of his duties. During the vacancies, and in the 
tedtof == abfence of the Abbot, the Prior governed the convent ; and was 
bya) _— then in mitred abbeys, by courtefy, addrefled Lord Prior t. 

a “ At St. Edmund’s Bury the Prior was allowed a lain, 
two fervants, two palfreys, a baggage horfe, and two others ; 

‘| and hada fplendid and extenfive aparement, as may be inferred 
rant’ from his entertaining King Henry the Sixth and his attendants §. 
of bi The Sub Prior, appointed for the eafe arid conyenience of 
yytk = the Prior, to aflift him in the general difcharge of his duties, 

> and to fupply his place and exercife his authority and power in 
nelit|= = his abfence ||. The Sub Prior had alfo fome peculiar duties ap. 
t Wij —propriated to his office, He was to go every night at midnight 
erl,| = to evety monk’s chamber-door; to call wpon him by name, to 
| fee if any were ftolen out in purfuit of unlawful bufinefs €. 
out «He faw the interior doors locked, .as the cellar door, refectory 
dv door, &c. and kept the keys of thefe doors till five in the moming, 
y a) and: then re-delivered them to the porters. The vifitation of 
|) the infirmary. was his peculiar care; and, like the Prior, he 
ph could punifh the fervants, but not add to their. number or 
ewtl = difmifs them. 








ee “ The Sub Prior’s chamber, was over the dormitory door, 
‘7% = that he might hear if any ftirred or went out. 
‘ithe * In fome of the larger monafteries, a third and even a fourth 
ives) Prior was fometimes appointed. 
spe  Cellerarinus, the eellarer or burfar, who may be faid to have 


e cae been the father of the whole fociety, had the charge of every 
ut ® = = thing relating to the food of the monks, provided all the pro- 
vifions for the convent, difpenfed the daily allowances, and had 
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* © Reg. Benodid&, c. 65.” 
2 + “ Mon. Ang. vol. I. p. 299. Fofbrooke, vol. I. pe 
comme = 8 19——125."" 
Ne t “ Fuller, Church Hiftory, b. VI. p. 284.” 
- § “* Lib. Alb. MS. Harl. Bibl. 1005. p. 44.” 
H ** Faller, Church Hiftory, b. VI. 284." 
3 “ Fofbrooke, vol. I. p. 151.” 
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the fuperintendance of the refeétory, kitchen, cellar, bake, 
houfe, &c, * 

“© The qualifications of a good cellarer are thus defcribed; 
« The byethren fhould have a cellarer, not a@ wine-biber, not 
proud, not dull, not prodigal; but of difcreet manners, and 


fearing God; who faithfully diftributes the allowances, and | 


diligently performs Aris duty, in fuch manner that none of the 
brethren may have caufe of forrow or complaint. To him alfo 
the care of the bake-houfe is to be committed, which he is to 
fuperintend with fuch vigilant attention, that the fervants there 
employed may not injure the brethren by wafting the provifions, 
by privately ftealing them, or by living in any negligent manner; 
he is alfo to take care that thefe fervants be properly chofen, and 
fit for their office. In the fame manner-alfo he is to fuperintend 
and take charge of the cooks +.’’ 

‘« Fuller fays, ‘* this was a place of more power and profit 
than the name may feem to import ; and that thefe cellarers wer 
brave blades, much affecting feeular gallantry ; for I find it com. 
plained of, that they ufed to fwagger with their {words by their 
fides like lay gentlemen [.”” P.°183. 


A Lift of the Lord Abbots follows, which is fucceeded ic 


by an account of the diffolution af the Monaitery, 
The fecond part of the work is to be devoted to. the dif 


cuffion of the architeétural antic oe of the abbey, but a 
efcribes. only in - the | 


which, in the prefent portion, 
grand wettern entrance. 


The undertaking 1s highly: deferving of encouragement, - 
and will be a very acceptable gratification to: all'who art 7 


curious in antiquarian and topegraphical refearch. We 
mighi t have been excufed perhaps, if we had delayed oui ate 


tention to the work ull the period ot its final accomplifhment, a 


but we wilhed to cheer the authors in their progrefs ; being 
well aware that works of undoubted labour and precarious 
emolument are entitled to every reafonable encouragement 
and affiflance. 


i 





iy 


« Fofbrooke, vol. I. p. 156. Blomefield, vol. II, p. 440° 


«© Spelman, Gloffary, p. 131.” 


«sé Fuller, Church Hiftory, 'b, Vi. Pp. 285. 2 
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«Medical ColleBteons, on the Effed?s of Cold. 


Art. 1V. Medical Collefions on the Effe?s of Cold as a Remedy 
in certain Dife: ifes. wie an Appendix. conta: rinse an Ace 
count of fanie Experiments, made with a View to afcertain the 
Effees of Cold W. ater up mn the I uy / é. RY oO, POO pp. Py, 6s. 
Longman and Co, 1805. 


FYNEIS volume, confonant to its title, contains a colleQion 
of faéts, or of obfervations that have been publifhed un- 
der that name, by avariety of writers, to fhew the effeéts of 
cold, particularly of cold water, and principally applied out- 
wardly, in the cure of difeafes. It formed the fubjeét of 
the author’s Inangural Thefis, printed in the year 1797. 
Since that trme he has i increafed the colleétion by extraéting 
from fach works as pafled through Ins hands, whatever he 
met with illuftrating the fubje&t. ‘The firft part of the vo- 
lume is employed in difcufling the queltion, whether cold, 
though deneralty acting as a fedative, is not fometimes ftimu- 
lant. The author decides, and we think on good grounds, 
in the negative. It operates on the living body by temper- 
ing heat, and quieting {pafm, and pain; its range is therefore 
extenfive. It has been ufed advantageowlly, we are told, im 
opthalmia, catarrh, gout, rheumatifm, and mania, in {mall- 
0x, meafles, eryfipelas, fcarlet fever, the plague, yellow 
hive er, in heemorr — and in various nervous and {pafmodic 
cafes. To each clais of complaints, a chapter is allotted, in 
which a fhort account of the difeafes is: given, and of the 
medium through which cold is applied to the body, with the 
uthority on which the prattice 1s founded. The fources 
from which the cafes are principally taken, are the works of 
Darwin, of Rush of Philadelphia, and of Dr. Currie. In 
colic, dyfentery, and fome other afleétions. of the bowels, 
cold water is ordered to be drank in large quantities, or ad. 
miniftered as glyfters; in local and topical aflettions, fpon- 
ges or cloths dipped in cold water, are applied to the parts ; 
in maniacal cafes, the cloths are w rapped round the head, or 
the head is covered with ice. In fever, the patients are laid 
on the floor, on blankets, or in atrough, and the water dafhed 
verthem. The efteét of cold apphed in all or any of thefe 
Ways, in caring the moft.dangerous diteafes, is reprefented as 
truly wonderful. “ Could prejudices be overcome,’’ the 
author fays,.p. 170, * perhaps water might be as ge nerally 
uled to co ol tebrile heat, as to extinguith elementary fire.” 
We are not difpofed to controvert the pofition, but admitting 
the efheaey of the affulion of cdld water, to be as great as it 
is dtated to be, it may be wortlthe enquiry whether the fame 
advantages 






pi AT See 


1% Medical Collections, en the Effects of Cold, 


advantages may not be procured, by drinking the water, ag i 
are fuppofed to be obtained by applying it to the furfaceaf 7 


the body. If the authority of a reverend divine, Dr. Han. ia 


cock, is to be admitted, it is equally fo, at the leaft. In the z 
beginning of the laft century he publifhed his Febrifugum 
Magnum, containing the refult of the experience he had had, 7 


in his own family, and among his friends, of the ufe of cold 


water, in Curing fever, and various other complaints, for the 
fpace of near thirty years. 


«* J have now done,’’ he fays, (in a fhort preface) ‘what for | 


above thefe twenty years I have intended to do, fometime before | 
died, only delayed it to enlarge my experience. If cold water, in the 
beginning of fevers, will do, what |, from long experience, verily | 
think it will, the common benefit it will be to mankind, will fof. 7 
ficiently excufe my divulging my experience. If, upon a fair 
trial, it be found to fail, I muft bear the difgrace of amufing th © 
world with fuch a propofal.’’ 3 

This is candid, and we have no doubt that the author meant _ 
to relate nothing but what he had aélually experienced; but ~ 
it is neceffary, as Dr. Heberden fomewhere obferves, to be © 
upon our guard againft experience itfelf, where the mind is | 
occupied with fome pre-conceived opinion upon the fubjed. | 

The author’s firfl experience was m fcarlet fever, It was | 
of the infeétious kind, as four of his children took it. Their | 
principal, and indeed fole beverage, was cold water, or water | 
with a toaft init. They all recovered. Some time after, | 
one of his children being taken with fever, he fent him4o © 
bed, and gave him plenty of cold water for his drink, which | 
foon reduced the fever, and on the fourth day variolous erup- | 
tions appeared. ‘Though the eruptions were numerous, they | 
were of the diftinét kind, and by continuing the fame drink, | 
the boy patled eaftly through the difeafe.. Reafoming upon 
this caic the author fays, p. 36: ‘* Hence it appears, the life © 
of the game in the {mall-pox, and I believe in all other fevers, 7 
that are to be attended with eruptions, is to quell the feverat 
the very firft; which ifit can be done, 1 dare almoft engage 
the eruptions fhall be kindly, and without any dangerous 7 
fymptom attending them,” and in fupport of this maxim, he # 
quotes theauthoriy of Sydenham, who fays, quo fedatior of 
fanguis, eomelius crumpent puflula. The author afterwards 
gave it, with advantage, in quinfy, eryfipelas, pleurify, rheu- 
matifim, cholic, afthma. ‘It is good,” he fays, ** for the 
flone, though not to cure it, yet to give eafein the paroxy fms." 
Some {mall tine before pubhifhing his Febritugum Magnum, 
he met with a book by Vander Heiden, De fero laétis, Aqua 
Frigida, et Aceto, which confirming his opinion of the value 
et water, appears to have given him great picafure. From 
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Vander Heiden, we will give a few paflages, as quoted by 
Dr. Hancock, for we have not-feen the work. ‘ Cold 
water preferves from the gout; immerfing of the hands and 
feet in cold water does not repel the humours, but cools 
them, foftens the fkin, and draws out the vapours. Dr. 
Kinglake* may profit by this authority. The feiatica, or 
hip gout, if taken at the beginning, 1s cured in four or 
five days, only by drinking cold water; it alfo cures the 
heart burn, and gives eafe in fits of the ftone.” We fee 
therefore that the fame effects are attributed to water, taken in- 
to the tomach, by thofe writers, which we are now told refult 
{from affufing it over the furface of the body. Dr. Hancock's 
book became very popular, as appears from its having paffed 
through fix editions, there can be little doubt therefore, that 
the remedy was frequently tried. To what then are we to 
attribute its falling into almoft total difule ? Did this arife 
from the prejudice of the medical praétitioners of the time, 
again{t the cooling regimen in fevers, or from the failure of 
the remedy in producing the promifed advantages ? Perhaps 
both caufes might operate, In the work betore us, we'are 
taught to expeét the promifed benefit, principally from affu- 
fing cold water over the furface of the body, but as the pro- 
cels by which this is propofed to be done, particularly in cafes 
of fever, is extremely inconvenient and diftrefling both to the 
patient and the attendants, and, as we fufpeét, not altogether 
tree from danger, and as the advantages to be obtained frota 
K are no greater than what we are allured will be procured 
by ufing the water as a beverage, there cam be little difficulty 
in giving the latter mode the preference. 

Thefe obfervations are not intended to affcét the merit of 
Dr. Stock’s publication. He may not, perhaps, be forry to 
fee them, as the Febrifugum Magnum is not now often met 
with. His objeét was to colleét in one point of view what 
has been written on the fubject, as far as it fell in his way. 
This he appears to have done, and to have arranged the obfer- 
vations with ingenuity and judgment. To thofe therefore 
who wifh to know to what extent the affufion of cold water 
has been carried, we recommend this volume, as containing 
an abftraét of every thing material on the fubjeét. The author 
has alfo attempted, and with ingenuity, to give the rationale 
of the praétice. In an appendix there are fome obfervations 
on the effeéis produced on the pulfe, by bathing. The pulfe 
ss generally found to be quick, and fecble, atter immerfion 
in cold water; asa fedative, we might expeét a contrary effect, 
and that it would become flower. 
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Ant. V. An Examination of Mr. Dugald Stewart's Pam. 
phlet, relative ta the late Election of @ Mathematical Profeffor 
in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. By one of the Miniflers of 
Edinburgh. Secsnd Edition, with an Appendix.  8vo. 
152 pp- Hill, Edinburgh; Longman, &c. London, 
1806. 

Bixains iavdod xalyyogos év Beulorovyiz: 
‘Qs B dv imiGadrnd avridiaos, EAcyKeraUL. 


rPPHE truth of this fcholaft:e aphorifm has feldom been more 

= completely evinced, than by the controverfy occefioned 
in Edinbargh by the appointment of Mr. Leflie, to the pro. 
fefforfhip of mathemares in the univerfity of that city. The 
chara€ter of Mr. Dugald Srewart flands fo high im the repub- 
lic of letters, that every thing ftampt with the authority of his 
name muft command a degree of attention and refpeét, which 
it would not have obtained had it come from a writer of lefs 
celebrity ; and whatever fuch a man afferts as a fa, is entitled 
to unlimited credit, unlefs it can becontradiéted and difproved 
by fufhtcient evidence. When his fhort /tatenent, therefore, 
was put into our hands, we read it with the tulleft conviétion 
that every thing afferted in it was unqueftionable ; and we 
rofe from the perufal with a fettled pertuafion, that the mi- 
niflers of Edinburgh had entered into a combination for fe- 
curtng to themfelves the protefforial chairs in the univerfity; 
and that it was not a regard for truth, fo much as the interefts 
of their own body, that had mduced them to draw, from fome 
unguarded expreffions employed by Mr. Lefhe, inferences 
which involved a charge of nothing lefs than atheifm againit 
that gentleman. 

Under thefe impreflions we reviewed Mr. Stewart’s pam- 
phlet *; and, im the courfe of the review, fpoke of the con- 
duét of the miniflers in terms, which, as exhibited by him, it 
certainly deferved. Soon indeed we received from Scotland, 
and even from Scottth univerfities, information which led 
us to fulpeét, that the terms which we had employed were 
by tar too flrong ; and we embraced the firft opportumity that 
was afforded us, to render to the minifters all the reparation 
to which they then appeared to us entitledt. The cafe, 
however, feems now to be totally changed; and if Meffrs. 
proteffors Playfair and Stewart do not make a fatisfa¢tory 
reply to the pamphlet before us, we fhall be compelled to be- 
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lieve, that the combination, if there be any, is not of the mi- 
nilters againft the interefts of the univerfity and of {cience, 
but of the philofophers againtt the church and re ligion. 

The anonymous author of the traét under immedi: ite re- 
view, after accounting fufficiently for his long filence, as 
well as for with-holding his name from the public, inv ites his 
reader’s attention to an examination of Mr. Stewart's pam 
phlet, under the following heads or divifions :— 


« 1. Remarks upon a Paper, originally tranfmitted by the 
Senatus Academicus of the Univ erfity to the shee tery of Edin. 
burgh, and now publifhed by Mr. Stewart. ~ Reply ro the 
Argument again the Appointment of Minifters of Edinburgh 
to Chairs in the Univerfitv, contained in the Letters of Mr. 
Stewart and Mr, Playfair, addreffed to the Lord Provoft of Edin- 
burgh, and inferted in Mr. Stewart’s Pamphlet. 3. Examination 
of Mr. Stewart’s Hiftorical Faéts relative to Mr. Leflie’s Elec- 
tion, 4. Review of Mr. Stewart’s Detence of Mr. Leflie’s 
Dottrine of Generation. 5. Anfwer to the Charge of Atheifti- 
cal Do¢trine brought againit the Minifters of Edinburgh, who 
oppofed Mr. Leflie’s Appointment, on account of their ule of the 
words xeccefary connection. 6. Mifcellaneous Obfervations in 
Reply to Mr. Stewart’s concluding Remarks.” 


The paper r allud 2 to inthe firft of thefe oo ads, was not in 
the edition of Mr. Stewart's pamphlet that c: ne ut nder our 
review, or we thonld probably have given of that pa imphiet 
a chara ter in fome refpeéts different from ithe which we did 
give. The protefiors m the univerfitv of Edinburgh yave 
not, it feems, for half a century, fubferibed the national 
conteflion of faith, though, by feveral acts ot parliament, 
each of them is ec xpreisiy required to do fo, when inducted 
wto his office. To us, who are acquainted with the flatutes 
and cuftoms of no other univerfities than thofe of Oxterd 
and Cambridge, this omiflion has a v ery culpable appearance; 
but with whom the blame lies feems not lo evident. Per- 
haps it ought to be fhared between the univerfity and the 
preibytery ; mut the preibytery, becornc fenfible ot its error, 
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appointed, on t! ie Oth ot }° ebru ary, AS d3, a ct ynmiuttee of its 


Vwi body, to intimate to th principal of the univerlity the 
de five and ©: xpectation of the preiby' Iv, that the laws on this 
hubye ‘Ct fhould be obferve i, Lhe lett I, ened HENRY 
GRE VE, dated Edinb: ing}, rs Oth of March, 1805, and 


ad. Ire {Te 1 to the Rev. Dr. mal ar By rine Ap al of the Un vesny 
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The anfwer of the fenatus academicus, which is the Paper 
referred to by the prefent author as tran{mitted to the prefby. 
tery of Edinburgh, is in the higheft degree ironical and far. 
caftic, and fuch as no college, in either of our univerfities, 
would have dared to write to its legal vifitors, in an{wer to 
fo reafonable a requeft. That requeft indeed, as it appears 
to us, ought to have the force of a command, and, we truft, 
that the reverend prefbyter is prepared to enforce it; for 
though we have certainly no partiality to the peculiar dogmas 
of the Weitminfter confeffion, we are decidedly of opinion, 
that in every chriftian country, the eftablifhed infirudtors of 
youth ought to profefs the chablithed faith. Such is the law 
m England, and fuch it is, or ought to be in Scotland. Mr. 
Stewart indeed, in a note fubjoined to the paper of the Sena- 
tus Academicus, complains that the enforcing of fuch a law 
would exclude, from academical chairs, men of the moft 
eminent talents, who, though found in all the great and fun- 
damental principles of religion, could not fubfcribe to every 
article, hewever unimportant, of the eftablifhed creed. This 
is admitted by the examiner ; but, as he obferves, 


‘© It has not appeared to the legiflature a fufficient reafon for 
breaking down the fences of the ecclefiaftical eftablifhment of 
either country (England or Scotland.) It is obvious, therefore, 
that every complaint on this ground muft be exclufively againtt 
the law itfelf ; and we, of courfe, learn from the note that has been 
quoted, what it would have been very injurious to fuppofe without 
decifive evidence, That in this age of innovation, one of our 
teachers of youth, and one of confiderable name, would willingly 
difpenfe with thofe laws which the wifdom of our fathers deemed 
effential for the guard and fecnrity of cur national church, and which 
the ad? of union betaveen the tavo kingdoms has declared unalterable. 
As the wifeft legiflators are liable to err, our conftitutional laws 
may be wrong ; but when the opinion that they are wrong is fo 
diitinetly avowed, they who ftill think them not only right, but 
effential, are unqueftionably called to be on their guard.’’ P. 34- 


It always appeared to us very extraordinary, that Meffrs. 
Stewart and Playfair fhould deem it impoflible for the fame 
man to read mathematical letures from the profefforial chair 
mn any univerfity, and ferve the cure of a church in the fame 
city with that univerfity. No fuch incompatibility was ever 
dreamed of in England ; and the incomparable Sermons of 
the late Dr. Blair, tegether with his Le&tures on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres, prove that, even in Scotland, there is noincome- 
patihility between the duties of fome profefforfhips and thofe 
of a parith prieft. It feems, indeed, as the pxefent author 
oblerves under the fecond head of examination, 
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« Difficult to imagine a reafon why the fanGions of a clergy. 
man fhould any more preclude the poffibility of his difcharging, 
at the fame time, the duties of a profeffor in any department of 

ral literature, than the fun¢tions of a practical phyfician are 
und to preclude Sis difcharge of the duties of a medical chair, 
For, though it has been conceded to Mr. Playfair, that the mi- 
nifters of Edinburgh have famething to do, their profeffional duty 
is not more laborious than that of a well employed phyfician. 
And the two learned gentlemen will find it difficult to convince 
the world, that either of them difcharges his academical funiong 
with more advantage to the public than Dr. Monro, Dr, Gre, 
gory, and others.’ P. 42, &c. 


The examiner having flated this ran soggy bs Various points 

r. Leflie’s. rivah 
candidate, a€tually difcharged the duties of ‘we profeffors in 
the univerfity, as well as the funétions of a parifh minifter, 
during what he calls the /af feffion, to the fatistattion of all 
concerned, even of Meffrs. Stewart and Playfair themfelves, 
very naturally concludes, that the incompatibility fuppofed 
between the twe offices is altogether imaginary. He then 
adverts to the argument, founded on a fuppofition that, for 
fome time paft, there has exifted among the clergy of Edin. 
burgh, a combination for promoting as many as poffible of 
their own number to profeflorfhips in the univerfity. 


“« To this charge, or infinuation, the only reply that can be 
given is ax unqualified denial. No fuch combination ever exited. 
The allufions to it are fal/e and groundlefs.. It was folemnly dif. 
avowed by one of the minifters of Edinburgh, at the bar of the 
general aflembly ; and it was expeéted that fome degree of credit 
would be thought duc to his public declaration upon a fubjee, in 
regard to which # cwas inpofible that he foould be miftaken. But, 
as the charges or infinuations of this kind, in Mr. Stewart's 
phlet, appear Rill to be believed by fome men, the reader will aot 
be furprized, that it has been thought neceflary here, to ftigmatiae 
them with the epithets which they deferve.’’ P. 49. 

** But though no fach combination, as has been alluded to, was 
ever thought of by the Edinburgh clergy, it may admit of a quef- 
tion, whether the letters of the two learned gentlemen do not 
Javour of a combination elfewhere exifting. Certain it is, that a’ 
party has /ately arifen, belonging to no profeffion, but calling them- 
felves men of letters, who may an a wifh to exclude clergymen 
from being competitors with them for univerfity chairs, and 
whofe interefts the argument of the two learned gentlemen may. 
have a tendency to promote. But it remains for the public te 
judge whether, notwithftanding the refpeCtable character of fome 
of that clafs, ic would be é aay to commit to them exclufively 
the education of youth.” P. 50, 
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‘¢ A feparation of the interefts of religion and literature is gp, 
fortunately no chiwera., Plans. for the accomplifhment of this 
objet have not only been devifed, but, in fome meafure, carried 
into effect, The late Dr. John Robifon, whom Mr. Stewar 
himfelf fo juftly chara&terizes as one of the ablef fupporters and 
brighieft ornaments of the univerfity of Edinburgh, has, in his work 
entitled Proofi of 2 Con/piracy, &c. unfolded the plans, that wer 
formed for this purpofe, by 2 clafs of literary reformers on the con. 
tinent. It there appears, that one of their peeuligr objects wasn 
Seize on the univerfitics, and exclude clergymen, from the places of 
truft and influence which they had Oe cupied in thofe fe ts of learning, 
And the faccefs of their plan, in a neighbouring Jand,. was tL 
prelude to that monftrous revolution which had nearly fubverted 
the foundations of civil fociety in the greater part of the chrittia 
world.’”’ P. 54. 


In the third fe&ion this anthor examines Mr. Stewart's 
hiftorical fac?s relative to Mr, Leflie’s eleétion ; and proves 
by evidence, which feems to be incontrovertible, that the 
minifters of Edinburgh had atted a very different part undeed, 
from that which by Mr. Stewart they are faid to aud acted; 
that only ove, or at moft “ve of them, had fo much as recom 
mended Nir. Macknight to the vacant profefforthip ; and that 
fo far from ‘* openly avgwing their determination that Mr, 
Macknight flhould either enjoy both offices, or give upall 
thouglits of the profefforfhip,” they formed no determination 
at all by which that gentleman's conduct fheuld be regu 


lated. 


‘¢ If the reader now looks bac!: upon Mr. Stewart’s fas, he 
will find that thofe which are, in anv meafure, calculated to affet 
the queftion at itiue, have, without a fingle exception, proved tobe 
mifreprejentations. Yet there ts no defire, on this account, to pre- 
judge his rea/oning, in the cafe of Mr. Leflie, where it is not 
founded on thefe fac?s. ‘To the confideration of it we now pre 
ceed, and by its own meritslet it be tried.”? P. 73. 


It is tried in the tourth feétion of this acute examination; 
and high as our refpect is tor Mr. Sicwart, truth compels us 
to adinit, that lis reafoning does not now appcar to us as it 
did, when we firft read his pamphiet. Itis the objeét of Mr. 
Stewart to perfuade his readers, that 1 was of phyfical caule 
alone that Mr. Letiie could be luppuied to ipeak in the note 
which had attratted the attention of te miniiters of Edu 
burgh. Bat, fays the examiner, 


« The language, which he would have us to underftand as ex 
clufively applicable to a phrfca/ fubjec, is incapable of being fo 
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ef words. Not a tenth part of that Effay of Mr. Hume’s, which 
is declared, without ery referve, 10 be a model of clear and accu. 
race reafoning, is at all p/y/cal in either its object orits argument. 
And the language 6f Mr. Leflie’s note, fo far from leading us to 
underftand the eulogy pronounced upon the effay, as reftricted to 
what is phyfical, is rather calculated to exclude the phyfical ar. 

ument. For Mr. Hume is admired and applauded by Mr. 

lie, not fo much on account of the general merits of his doc 
trine and reafoning, where the} soincie with the opinion of au- 
thors who had preceded him, as on account of what was peculiar 
or wew in his views of caufation. He is declared to be the fr? 
who had treated of caufation in a truly philofophical manner. And 
it is tnqueftionable, that all that was in any meafure wew in the 
dottrine of the effay is purely metaphyfical. In this view, indeed, 
Mr. Stewart feems to admit, that Mr. Leflie is fomewhat incor. 
fect, but concludes, that he muft have been guilty of an overfight, 
to the extent of fuppofing that Mr. Hume’s do¢trine was equally 
new in its reference to phyfical caufes ; and to juftify this fuppofi. 
tion, he aflerts that Dr. Beattie, and many others, have been 
guilty of the fame overfight. But though it.may at firft feem 
impoflible directly to controvert this affertion, fince no evidence 
whatever is ftated, nor any paflage of any author's writings re. 
ferred to, we have, by chance *, fomething like abfolute evi. 
dence, that neither Mr. Leflie, nor any man who had read the 
Effay on Neceffary Connexion, could poffibly be ignorant, that 
many philofophers, before Mr. Hume, had denied all powef or 
efficiency in what are denominated phyfical caufes. For a confi. 
derable portion of that effay is employed in examining the doc. 
trine of a cla/s of philofophers, who acknowledged ‘ mind and 
intelligence to be not only the ultimate and original caufe of all 
things, but the immediate and fole caufe of every event which 
appears in nature ;’ contending, ‘ that the true and direct princi- 
ple of every effet is not any power or force in nature, but a voli- 
tion of the Supreme Being, who wills that fuch particular objects 
flould for ever be conjoined with each other +.’ The man, there. 
fore, who can ftill fuppofe Mr. Leflie to have accounted Mr. 
Hume the 1 who had denied the exiftence of power in phyfcal 
caufes, muft at leaft fuppofe that he never read that eflay of 
which he declares his profound admiration.’’ P. 79, &c. 


This reafoning certainly proves, that the minifters of Edin- 
burgh were fully juftified in the oppofition which they at 
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* In a metaphyfical controverfy about caufation, the mention 
ef chance ought furely to have been omitted, Rev. 
+ See Hume’s Effays, Pp. 739 Of the edition publifhed in 1800. 
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firft made to Mr. Leflie’s nomination to a profefforhhip in the 
univerfity. It does not, however, prove, that they were 
juftified in continuing that oppofition, after Mr. Leflie, in 
his letter to the profeffor of divinity, had explained his no. 
tions of caufation, and exprefsly declared, that he approved 
of Mr. Hume’s doftrine only as it related to phyfical caufes 
and efleéts. It muft indeed be confeffed, that, 1f his appro. 
bation was meant to extend no farther than this, the langu 
in which it was expreffed is far from proper, but in this 
there is nothing remarkable; for no man can read even the 
fhort extraét from his note, which is publifhed both in this 
pamphlet, and in Mr. Stewart’s, without perceiving that, ig 
perfpicuity and precifion of language, Mr. Leflie does no 
excel, ; 

The objeét of the prefent author, in the fifth fe&ion of this 
examination, ts to auiwer the charge of atheiftical do€trine 
brought againft himfelt and his friends by Mr. Stewart and 
others; and to every candid mind the anfwer wall appear fa. 
tisfactory.. We cannot indeed admit, that the mimiters of 
Edinburgh expreffed themfelves happily, when they refted 
their objection to Mr. Hume’s doétrine on his denial of fuch 
a neceflary conneftion between caufe and effeét, as implies 
an operating principle in the caufe; for in phyfcal caufes, 
which are included in this general exprefflion, an operating 
peineigie cannot be conceived, without fuppofing matter en- 
dued with powers at leaft analogous to volition and intelli. 

ence. Neither do we approve of the expreflion conditional 
neceffity, whichis very needlefsly introduced into this contro- 
verfy, by both Mr. Stewart and this author; for where a 
change has certainly taken place, we are under -an ab/olute 
neceffity of interring that there has been a caufe, and a caufe, 
femewhere, endowed with power. It is fhown, however, 
by the examiner, that the language objeéted to has been em- 
ployed by philofophers of the higheft eminence, including 
even Mr. Stewart himfelf, without bringing upon them the 
fulpition ot atheifm; and it is furely not without reafon, 
that he expeéts the language of the minifters of Edinburgh to 
be interpreted with the fame candour, that has been extended 
to the language of others, 


“« Were it poflible to fuppofe that Mr. Stewart confidered the 
minifters of Edinburgh as faving afferted the dottrine of receffity, 
not in the relation of cafe and effet, but in the Beane shar be- 
comes the caufe, this would’account for his accufation ; for this 
do€trine would indeed reprefent the fupreme mind as.a_ neceffary 
agent. But obvious as it is, that the neceflity of which they 
fpeak, refers not to the Being détiominated the cax/é, but. merely 
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te its connexion with the effect, the whole amount of their affer. 
tion isy that where there is an effet? (event * ) there muft be a caufe, 
And confideting how undeniable this pofition appears, and how 
univerfally it has been afferted by others, in terms fo much lefs 
guarded ; their being charged, on this account, with atheiftical 
doctrine, by a man of confiderable name as a philofopher, and 
who had exprefled himfelf upon the fame fubje&t in language fo 
very fimilar to théirs, is perhaps one of the moft fingular facts in 
the hiftory of fcience.’? P. 1209. 





* We have introduced this word, becaufe there never was, nor 
ever can be, any controverfy whether, ‘ where there is an effed? 
there muft be a cau/e.'’ ‘The queftion at iffue is, whether every 
event or change mutt be confidered as an effe@ ; for when an efe 
is allowed, a canfe is allowed likewife. Mr. Hume, in confe. 
quence of not perceiving that xecefJary connexion between events, to 
which he abfurdly gave the name of power, did not admit thatevery 
event is likewife an eff ; and even the author of this tract, who 
contends for a neceflary connection between cau/e and effed?, does not 
always exprefs himfelf as if he knew where that neceffity is to be 
looked for. ‘Thus, in anote, p. 129, &c, he fays, ** If the con. 


| nexion between caufe and effect be not weceffary, it muft be contin. 
p gent. If it be contingent, then it may happen that inftances will 


occur, in which one of the related objects fhall be found without 
the other, or, in other words, in which we fhall have cau/es with- 
out effeds, and effes without cau/es.’’ But fach inftances as thefe 
can never occur, whatever be the relation of caufe to effect. 
Every cauje as certainly implies an efeé as the number fozr im. 
plies twice seo, and vice verfa; for no being, with whatever power 
it may be endowed, can be confidered as a can/e till it has attually 
produced an ef2@ ; nor would an event, if by the laws of human 
thought it could be conceived otherwife than as an effed, neceflarily 
imply a cawfe. When we contemplate the nature of chauge in our 
own minds, we are under the neceflity of concluding that every 
change muft be produced by fomething having fufficient power to 
produce it ; juft.as when we contemplate the relation of egaality, 
we are under the neceflity of admitting, that a// things which are 
equal to one and the fame thing are equal to one another. We are 
likewife under the neceffity of concluding, that in both thefe cafes 
all beings enducd with reafon think exactly as we do; but this is 
ail the neceffity that there is in either cafe. When we contem. 
Plate power by itfelf, we are under no neceflity of inferring that 
it mut produce thofe effeéts to which we may know it to be ade- 
quate; and every man who admits creation in the proper fenfe of 
the word, muft be aware that there was for ages (we might have 
ufed a ftronger expreflion) Almighty power, without producing 
cll the effeéts to which it is adequate, and which therefore, during 
thofe ages, was not fuch a caufe as it has fince been, and now is, 
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In the concluding feétion of this traét we have an able de. 
fence of the expediency of the conduét of the minifters 
Edinburgh, in oppofition to Mr. Stewart's affertion, that j 
was more particularly inexpedient “ in the prefent circuy. 
{tances of this country, and after the times we have witneffe 
of late years!’ Thete is fitrely nothing in the prefent circum 
flances of the Britith Empire, or indeed of Europe, which cy 
render it inexpedient for the minifters ot religion to be vigilay 
in their charge; but, on the contrary, every thing to mak 
them more than ufually careful to prevent, as much as they cay, 
the poifoning of the minds of youth w ith er ee 
prepared the way for that torrent of anarchy and irreligion 
which burft forth in France, and has overwhelmed the w 
contivent. Stull we could with that the minifters of Edi. 
burgh had put a flop to their proceedings, when they received 
Mr. Leflie’s explanation of his doétrine through the hands ¢ 
the profeflor of divinity; tor every ftep which they took, 
fubfequent to that event, was furely inexpedient. From th 
conduét, as it is here ftated, of the magiftrates of Edin. 
burgh, they could not but perceive that thofe philo/ophied 
patrons of the univerfity were determined, regardlefs of thei 
remonftrance, to appoint Mr. Leflie to the vacant profeffor. 
thip, unlefs he fhould be legally conviéted of holding fuch 
principles as rendered him utterly incapable of fuch prefer. 
ment. But after he had fent his letter to the profefford 
divinity, every attempt to conviét him of this was obvi 
vain; for all that he could have been required to do reff 
ing the obnoxious note, he had in that letter a€tually done. 
It was indeed a private letter addreffed to an individual, ani 
the language in which it is written is not very refpeétful; 
but the minifters themfelves, fo far as Mr. Leflie was con- 
cerned, were but private individuals, preparing matters for his 
arraignment before the competent court ; the profeffor of di- 
vinity, who is likewife a minifter, had. authority to make of 
the-letter what ufe he might think proper; and fuppoling 
Mr. Leflie untainted with atheiftical principles, his indigm 
tion at being charged with fuch principles by individuals who 
who had then no authority over 4im, was furely natural, and 
entitled toexcufe. ‘To cancel, as he {cems to have been te 
quired, the leaves of his book, which had for fome time been 
in circulation, was not in his power ; and al} that he could do, 
till a fecond edition had been called for, was to publith, in 
the literary journals, fuch an explanation of his principles# 
he had already given to the profeflor of divinity. To this 
indeed, he feems to have al no objection ; for 
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An Examination of Mr. D. Stewart's Pamphlet. — 188 


‘¢ It bas fince been underftaod,’’ fays the author of the exa-' 
mination, “ that Mr. Leflie himfelf was zuil/ing to explain his doc- 


. trine, or retract his language, to an extent that muit haye been ina 
le great meafure fatisfying ; that in converfation, he did not attempt to 
ts defend the language he had employed relative to Mr. Hume’s effay, 
“ay but accounted for it, by ftating that he had not fully recollected the 
ani import of Mr. Hume’s doctrine ; and that the reafon he affigned 
ake for not giving an explanation to the prefbytery. of Edinburgh was, 
an, that he was prevented by his friends. 1f Mr. Leflie’s friends did 
ich prevent him, thofe concerned in the meafure beft know what end 
on they have gained by it, But putting the fatisfaction of the pref- 
ok bytery out of queftion, if they had a view to the credit and 
" intereft of Mr. Leflie himfelf, they may judge whether fuch an 
ef explanation would not have left him in more pleafant circum. 
ie ftances than thofe in which he js left, by a fentence of the General 
r Affembly, fimply refufing to confider the note that was referred 
he tothem.”” (P.137, &c.) 
in. =6©606L We have now furnifhed our readers with the means of 
ial judging for themfelves between the minifters of Edinburgh 
ie and Mr. profeifor Stewart, refpeéting the appointment of 
or. Mr. Leflie to the profefforfhip ot mathematics; and if the 
ach two pamphlets be read with attention, they may perhaps fur- 
ler. nifh Rradtpers with the means ot difcovering what kind of prin- 
rol ciples are likely to be imbibed by youth in the univerfity of 
illy Edinburgh. On this account they are both valuable, and de- 
ott. ferve indeed to be generally read ; but we truft that we fhall 
Ne. not be called upon to review any other publication in this 


controverfy ; for when men of charatter contradiét each 
other in the ftatement of fas, with which they mult be fup- 
pofed to have been equally acquainted, it belongs to a thi- 
bunal very different from ours, fantas compenere lites. The 
language of the minifter is certainly more temperate than that 
ot the profeffor, and he feems to have proved completely 
that there was no combination between him and his becthrei to 
lecure to themfelves the profeflorthips in the univerfity ; but 
there are fcattered through his publication infinuations re- 
ipeéting the party-politics of thofe who fupported the 
caufe of Mr. Letlive, which, as we have no opportunity of 
Judging whether they be well or ill founded, we haye induf- 
trioufly kept out of ‘view. Whether the controverfy is, on 
the whole, a matter of regret, it is impoflible for us to form 
a decided opinion, It has been carried an in fuch a manner 
a8 is likely fo prevent, for a long time, any harmony between 
the minifters of Edinburgh and a large party in the univer- 
“ity; and this is certainly an unfortuncte circumftance ; but) 
fit has been, or fhall be the means of bringing to light any 
K 3 where 
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where “ the hidden works of darknefs,”’ the public will gain 
by it; and the intereft of the public is furely to he preferred to 
the fame or fortune of a few individuals. 





a 


Art. VI. An Excurfion to, the Highlands of Scotland: and 
the Englifh Lakes, with Recollections, Defcriptions, and 
References to Hifloricalekaéts, 8vo. 291 pp. 9g. Maw. 
man, 1805. 


yes is one of the moft agreeable and interefting defcrip. 
tions of a Highland Tour, that we have for a long time 
feen ; and except that allowance muft occafionally be made 
for alittle affeéted quaintnels of ftyle, it 1s a very wellwitt. 
ten volume. 

The author’s route was through Huntingdon, Peter. 
borough, Newark, York, Ripon, Durham, Newcaftle, Ber 
wick, Edinburgh, Falkirk, Dunbarton, and Inverary; he 
returned by Glafgow, Lanark, Annan, Carlifle, Kelwick 
Kendal, Lancafter, Prefton, Liverpool, Chefter, Stafford, 
Birmingham, &c. 

This narrative is very amufing altogether, and may be 
fairly recommended as an agreeable companion in the pol. 
chaife of whoever fhall undertake to accomplifh the fame 
journey. We fhall felect, as a tribute of refpeé which 
the work deferves, one or two fhort {fpecimens. — 


«© We next walked upon the walls which furround the city, 
and from this elevation enjoyed an agreeable profpect of the 
neighbouring country, particularly on the weft fide, whence we 
beheld Severus’s-hills, erroneoufly fuppofed to have been raifed 
by the Roman foldiers in honour of that emperor ; and the Ouf, 
winding it’s lengthened way through the level country, with it’s 
eastern bank adorned by the picturefque ruin of St. Mary’s ab- 
bey, rebuilt in the reign 6 Yes Il. after having been ac 
cidentally burnt, with the cathedral and other religious houtes; 
together with a well furnifhed library. A fence has probably 
furrounded the city, ever fince the time of the Romans ; but th 
period feems approaching, when not a veftige of this will be 
left remaining. The walls are at prefent in a moft ruinous 
ftate ; and the rebuilding of them, without anfwering any ult 
ful purpofe, would occafion a moft grievous expence. 

“© The fhady walk (a mile in length) on the banks of th 
Oufe, which is here in confequence of a lock.a great ftream, cate 
not be traverfed without grateful commemoration. ‘The river bs: 
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which all the principal waters of the county terminate, is navi. 
gable up to York for veffels of a hundred and twenty tons ; 
though it has not yet received it’s nobieft tributaries, the 
Wharfe, the Air, the Don, the Derwent, and the Trent. Nor 
fhould the middle arch of it’s bridge be left unnoticed, as it is 
thought equal to the Rialto at Venice, being eighty one feet in 
the fpan, and fifty-one in height. We mutt regret, however, 
that this fine ftructure which connects the two parts of the city, 
interfected by the Oufe, is fo fteep and narrow as to be dangerous 
to paffengers. 

Ata fplendid entertainment at the Manfion-heufe, to which 
we were invited immediately upon our arrival, we met many of 
the principal inhabitants, whofe iprightly and intelligent conver. 
fation afforded us confiderable amufement: we alfo enjoyed, what 
diftinguifhes good company, a delicate and light pleafantry, 
uniting decency with freedom. If good living and much leifure 
could produce happinefs, no people in the world would have more 
enjoyments than thofe of York. 

“ This city poffeffed a woollen manufaftory in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, at which time Camden fuppofes it to have 
been introduced: into the county. The inhabitants are, however, 
accufed of want of fpirit in difcontinuing it; but their not hav. 
ing coal and force of water is, probably the true reafon why 
they are lefs fuccefsful than their neighbonrs in the welt. The 
trade here is principally carried on in gloves, fuftians, livery. 
lace, and books ; a giafs-houfe and white-lead works have lately 
been erected, but the manufaétures are not yet fufficiently exten. 
five to affect the price of agricultural produce. 

** York, having a good theatre and a very refpectable companys 
of performers, genteel affemblies, and polithed fociety, has long 
been, and is likely to continue, the refidence of numbers of fa. 
milies independent of trade, who find it a cheap and agrceable 
piace of retreat. 

“ Itis well known that York was the feat of government in 
this ifland under the Romans, apd that in this city the emperor 
Severus died. It has been juftly obferved, fays Gibbon, ‘ that 
the poffeffion of a throne could never yet afford a lafting fatif- 
ction to an ambitious mind. He had been all things, as he 
‘uid himfelf, but all was of little value.’ It is the misfortune 
of ilrong faculties, when diftra¢ted with cares and oppreffed with 
age and infirmities, to feel the moft melancholy depreffion ; and 
(0 forget the fprightlinefs of youth, the fair checks and the full 
tyes of childhood, their early years of carelefs gayety and vivid 
hopes ; their delightful moments in maturity, of * fulnefs of 
heart’’ and pride of victory ; and while, in fpirit foftened to 
the lownefs of a child, they are expofing to thofe around 
them their weaknefs by unavailing complaints, they imagine them- 
(elves difplaying the wifdom of fages. 
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‘¢ York is alfo renowned for being the burial-place of the em, 

ror Conftantius ; but more for giving the imperial purple t 
his fon Conftantive, whofe fame has fubje&ted every minute cir. 
cumftance of his life to inveftigation, It was impofilible that the 
eftablifher of the Chriftian church fhould nat have two charac. 
ters: and he feems to have merited both. Ac the commence. 

ent of his reign, he was diligent, indefatigable, and attentive 
to the complaints of his fubjects. In the field, he difplayed th 
talents of a confummate general ; and for fome time, the regular 
courfe of his adminiftration and of his private condutt was guided 
by wifdom and juttice. But in his old age he degenerated into 
acrueland diffolute monarch, corrupt in his morals and oppreflive 
to his fubjects. 

«© This city was likewife the metropolis of the great king. 
dom of Northumbria, and fuffered dreadful devaftations from 
the Danes, the Normans, and the Scots. Before the huming 
of it by that pitilefs deftroyer, William the Conqueror, a. 
thors fcruple not to compare it with Rome, In importance, it 
has long been regarded as the fecond or third city in England. 
About the middle of the fixteenth century, complaints were made 
of it’s decay, and an ecclefiaftical hiftorian attributes it to the 
diffolution of monafteries, 


‘* Down the Oufe, within about eight miles of the city d | 


York, landed from five hundred fhips the army of the king d 
Norway, with Tofti, brother of Harold; and at Fulford they 
defeated Morcar, the governor of the city, and Edwin earl o 
Mercia. They afterwards took poffeffion of York ; but onth 
approach of Harold, they withdrew to Stamford-bridge, abou 
fix miles diftant on the banks of the Derwent; there however, 
though they had judicioufly entrenched themfelves with the rire 
in their front, the Saxon prince determined to attack them, 
The paflage over a narrow wooden bridge was effected, after 
having been difputed for three hours by a fingle Norwegian, wht 
killed forty men with his own hand: Harold then attacked 
enemy in their entrenchments, and after a fevere conflict put thea 
entirely to the rout. But this was a dear-bought victery ; fort 
it may be indybitably attributed the lofs of the battle of Hat- 
ings. Harold’s refufal of plunder to his troops, as well as th 
fall of many of his beft foldiers, caufed a great diminution ¢ 
his forces; while the fatigue of a forced march into Suffex, am 
the time allowed to the Normans to recruit themfelves after t 
ficknefs of their voyage, but too certainly fecured the fuccel! 
of a prince who taught the Englith by bitter experience the mult 
ties infallibly attendant on fybjugation,”” P. 46. 


The following defcription of the Highlanders js write 
with much accuracy and great fpirit. 


“Tr eannot be doubted that elegance of drefs and manner 
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ives a luftre to beauty, and excites the fenfes through the me, 
Sum of the imagination: It has even been obferved, that were 
it the fafhion to go naked, the face would hardly be noticed ; 
eertain it is, that the bare feet very much attrafted our atten. 
tion, The confpicuoufly-attive fpring of the ball of the foot, 
and the powerful grafp of the toes, increafed our knowledge by 
exhibiting the beauty and utility of that member. All the 
Highlanders walk with firmnefs and agility. We faw not a 
fingle inftance even of a female turning in her toes, or fepping 
with a ftiff bent knee. 

We remarked that, north of Glafgow, we had not beheld 
one individual, man, woman, or child, crooked; and that, 
though their feet were freely applied to rugged roads and gra. 
velly fhores, they yet did not appear to have received any in. 
ury. 
um The rude mode of living of the Highlanders feems in many 
refpes not diffimilar to that defcribed by Hollingfhed, at the 
clofe of the fifteenth century in England. ** Confiderable towns,’* 
he obferyes, ‘‘ had hardiv a houfe with a chimney to it, the 
fmoke fought it’s way out at the roof, or door; the houfes 
were nothing but watling, plaftered over with clay: pillows 
were only ufed for women in child-bed. Students dined at 
eleven, and fapped at five o’clock. The merchants of London 
feldom dined before twelve at noon, or fupped before fix at 
night.” 

3 We naturally expe€ted to have feen the tartan-plaid much 
worn, but we did not meet any one in this highland-drefs ; in the 
‘een, and bonnet very feldom ; and the ancient coftume feems 
ere to be entirely laid afide, 

“€ We obferved that all the people in the highlands had linen 
next their fkins. In this refpeét, if the humourous remark of 
the learned Arbuthnot be true, they are more comfortable than 
were the imperial Cxfars ; for * Auguftus had neither glafs to 
his windows, nora fhirt to his back.’’ 

“The young women let their hair grow long behind, and 
twift and faften it on the top of the head with a comb, and thus 
wear it without caps. They, as well as the men, are uniformly 
fhort in ftature, unincumbered with fiefh, and very active; but 
their faces are rarely handfome, and generally, as we thought, 
indicated the appearance of premature old age. ‘Their features 
are probably hardened by expofure to the fevere blafts of win- 
ter, contra¢ted into a moft unfightly grin by labour, foured by 
want and mifery, and oppreffed with deep dejettion of fpirit. 

‘© The manners of the people however are cafy, refpectful, 
and agreeable, fhowing drophicity mingled with intelligence, 
and an opennefs of manner and behaviour fuperior to difguife or 
artifice ; and poffefling great prefence of mind and ready wit, 
Which have often been remarked to appertain to thofe living in 
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mountainous countries, Their general agility proved that they 
could 


‘¢ Foot it featfy here and there ;’’ 


but, alas! when the heart does not rejoice, gladnefs cannot be 
communicated to the feet. Though there was much equability 
of temper, there was no mirth. Were they indeed difpofed to 
thofe amufements which require the participation of numbers, 
they are commonly too thinly feattered to form fuch harmonizing 
fports. 

‘¢ The powerful influence of the bagpipe over the Highland, 
ers is well known; it roufed them from ety and colleé&ed 
them when diiperfed ; their attachment to it was not unlike the 
love of the ancient Germans to the animating ftrains of their 
bards, which excited the defire of fame, and the contempt of 
death. At the battle of Quebec (1759) we are told that general 
Frafer, in anfwer to a complaint made of the mifcondu&t of his 
segiment, informed the commander-in-chicf, he had done wrong 
in forbidding the pipes to play. ‘* Let them blow,’’ he ex, 
claimed, ‘‘ like the devil, if they will but bring back the men.” 
The moment the pipes ftruck up a favourite maftial air, the 
Highlanders formed with the utmof intrepidicy. 

‘* It feems hardly poffible to be amongft a people, whofe wild 
and inhofpitable country prevents their participating in the com. 
forts of their neighbours, without fympathizing in their wants, 
and feeling a ftrong intereft in their welfare. We doubted if 
the traveller could be more fafe from harm, even amongf the 
fimple and innocent Laplanders. Dr. johnfon’s remark, that 
«* mountaineers are thievifh,’’ is erroneous ; and, applied to the 
Scotch Highlanders, is particularly unjut. 

*¢ Their patient fufferance of toil, conne&ted with an almoft to- 
tal exclufion from enjoyment, fills the ftranger with regret that 
thefe high-fpirited and virtuous natives fhould be driven to emi. 
gration, ‘The inhofpitable ruggednefs and fterility of the coun- 
try might feem to be hardfhip enough: but the ingroffing of 
farms is neceffarily inflicting a much deeper wound on the vitals 
of the country, than the greateft feveritics could do. It is im 
vain fer the advocates of large farms to aflirm, that this fyftem, 
by increafing the rent of the landlord, muft therefore increafe 
the general population, ‘The ruinous veftiges of cottages, with 
their finall appendant inclofures, containing grafs,’ corn, and 
potatoes, which had been cultivated with infinite labour, too 
plainly evince the contrary. ‘Thefe now mingling with the ge- 
neral waite, furnifh but too incontrovertible be | of the decay 
of thofe intrepid mountaineers, who in any ftruggle for independ- 
ence would form our beft national fecuricy. 

‘€ Though ferocity, authorized and cherifhed by their chiefs, 
once entered into the compofition of the a 
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feems new to have left them; but ferocity does not conftirute 
courage, Give their a¢tive fouls, vifible in their lively eyes, 
but a proper fphere for their bravery ; and be affured, though 
their dignity is depreiled, and though happily their courage is 
not whetted by domeftic animofity, that their military ardour 
will not be found abated. ‘To their rugged lives war would he 
a feene of feftivity, The little, neceilary to the fupport of a 
Highlander, would aftonifh an Englifh foldier; and the little, 
that would fuftain a {till more hardy race, would altonith 
both. 

«‘ The Highlander, on long journies over hills, deftitute of 
human fupport, will for a long time repel the attacks of hunger 
by eating dried roots. ‘The Tartars, we are told by Gibbon, 
en the fudden emergency of a hafty march, provided themfelves 
with a quantity of little balls of cheefe, or hard curd, which they 
occafionally diffolved in water ; and that this unfubftantial diet 
would fupport, for many days, the life and even the fpirits of the 
patient warrior.’’ P, 151. 


A very neat map of the author's route is prefixed to the 
volume, and views of Inverary, of Loch-Lomond, and of 
Patterdale, very elegantly executed. The book is alfo. re- 
markably well printed. 





Art. VII. The Works of Edmund Spenfer ; in eight Volumes, 
with the principal Illuftrations of various Commentators. To 
which are added Notes, fome Account of the Life of Spenfer, 
and a gloffarial and other Indexes. By the Rev. Henry John 
Todd, M.A. F.A.S. Reétor of Allhallows, Lombard. 
Street; London, Ge. 8vo. eight Volumes, 41. 4s. Ri- 
vingtons, &c. &c. 1805, 


[DURING the long interval in which the language of 
_ our earlier poets was not thought worthy of enquiry, 
their works were printed, if at all, without the leat atten- 
tion, or at beft with a very imperfeé attention to the phra- 
feology and idioms of the times in which they were written. 
Che revival even of the knowledge requifite for producing 
judicious editions of fuch works, we owe to the great and 
long increafing celébrity of Shakefpeare. For his fake, 
books have been colle&ted and read, which would other- 
wile have been buried in perpetual oblivion ; and the know- 
ledge has been recovered, without which the writings of 
former ages could neither be appreciated nor paler Bob. 
Few writers more deferved or required anew edition, — 
this 
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this account, than Spenfer,’ whofe language 1s furely 
more antiquated than that of his time.* The text of this 
author, partially modernized by Hughes, and profeffedly 
reftored to the original orthography by Church, has never 
yet obtained that critical collation, which an editor, who 
fhould unite the qualities of knowledge, acutenefs, and di. 
ligence, would with to give it. That Mr. Todd abundantly 
offeffed thefe qualifications, was made fufficiently ‘evident 
by his excellent edition of Miltont; nor has he, in the 
prefent publication, failed to juftify, or even to improve 
the opinion thence conceived of his editorial talents. 

Mr. Todd's edition of Spenfer, now before us, is truly a 
Variorum edition. From all the beft editors and commen. 
tators, he has carefully feleéted the moft ufeful and valuable 
notes; adding modetitly and properly, from his own fources, 
fuch further information as appeared to be defirable. We 
fhould conceive, that of Upton’s notes, he may have takeg 
about half; of Jortin’s, about a third; of Warton’s rathér 
more, befides preliminary remarks; of Church's a lels 
proportion, aa wi not more than a fourth: and in like 
manner from others, wherever iluftration was to be found. 
But the more peculiar merits of the edition, (for feleétion 
perhaps was eafy,) will be found in the corre€tions and ex- 
planations of the text, furnifhed from Spenfer’s own edi- 
tions, or from an exatt and extenfive knowledge of the 
literature of Spenfer’s age ; from attention to teakes literay 
ture in particular, then preeminently fafhionable, and to 
works of chivalry and romance, now very little known, 
and fome indeed almoft exclufively mentioned by the pre- 
{ent editor. Mr. Todd brings alfo illuftrations from manv- 
{cript authorities, which could not before have been cop- 
fulted ; and in a word, appears to have {pared no exertion to 
render his edition greatly fuperior to any which had preced- 
ed it. 





- 


* Mr. Todd, in the life of Spenfer, p. clxiij, denies this to 
be true of the Faerie Queene ; but if even that be compared with 
Shakefpeare, with the remains of Sir John Davies, and other au- 
thors, we ftill think it will appear that Spenfer has a much greater 
proportion of obfolete words and . His admiration of 
Chaucer, probably occafioned this effe&t, which has always ap- 
peared to us perfectly evident in the perufal of all his works. 
The Paftorals, to be fure, are much more antiquated than the 
scft, and might even be called uncouth. 


+ See Brit. Crit. vol, xix. p. 238, 
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In tlie life of Spenfer, which follows the editor’s fhort 
and very modeft preface, many correétions of former bio- 
graphers are introduced, and Mr. T. mee far too difhdently 
of this part of his labour, when he fays in the preface, “ I 
have added @ very humble account ot the life of Spenfer, 
drawn from authentic records, the curiofity and importance 
of which will, I truft, be admitted by the liberal and can. 
did, as an apology for the want of biographical elegance.” 
We have read the life with care, and mult fay, that we 
think the apology unneceffary. The narrative indeed is 
unadorned; but, of biography, fimplicity is often rather a 
recommendation than a fault: and after the long labour of 
collation, correétion, and annotation, an editor may fure- 
ly be excufed, if he rather colleéts the materials for an 
authentic life, than. attempts to give them that captivating 
form and elegance, which might be neceflary in a feparate 
publication. ), 

Spenfer was born, according to the date now afcertained, 
in 1553, and in London. Where his education was be- 

n, is not recorded; but it was concluded at Pembroke- 

all, Cambridge, where he entered of no higher rank than 
that of a fizer. -Of his early intimacy with Gabriel Har- 
vey *, a contemporary of Chrift’s College, fome particulars 
are here related, not entirely to the credit ot Harvey’s talte; 
who appears to flight the Fairy Queen, and to advile his friend 
to write Englifh hexameters and pentameters. From the 
univerfity, her taking his degrees, he is [aid to have gone 
to relide with fome relation’ in the north of England, where 
he compofed feveral of hig early works, aud among them 
the Shepherd's Calender, In thefe eclogues the ftrength of 
his love and the immaturity of his tafte are chiefly obferv- 
able; and we are far from being able to join with the pre- 
lent, or any other commentator in the praifes of this ju- 
venile effort. KE. K, the original commentator on them, 
being mentioned, in one of Spenfer’s letters, in the next 
paragraph to ‘* Myfirefle Kerk,” has been not improbably 
conjectured to be Edward Kirke, Though as the letter to 
Harvey prefixed, muft certainly be by Spenfer himfelf, we 


—— 





- 
_ 


* All Spenfer’s letters.to Harvey are here printed, and Har- 
vey’s letters to him aré often quoted ; but thefe latter are not fo 
attractive as to make uswith for more of them, than the editor 
has given as curious fpecimens. They are full of debates on 
res datyls, § s, &c. which the writer much admired, 
A Dr. Drant, of St. John’s, Camb, feems to have heen the great 


legiflator for fuch verfes. (See Pp» xxii.) 
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are more inclined to attribute the whole comment to him. 
(See p. xxi.) In 1580 Spenfer removed.to Ireland, as Secre. 
tary to Lord Grey, of Wilton, who then went out as Lord 
Lieutenant ; and with him he is fuppofed to have returned in 
1582, but not to have relinquifhed his relation to that country ; 
where, in 1586, his friends obtained him a grant of 3028 
acres, at Kilcolman, in the county of Cork. This refi. 
dence, the ultimate caufe of his heavieft affli€tions, attracted 
him again to Ireland, to cultivate the land afligned to him, 
as the patent required. The fituation was romantic and 
beautiful, as is proved by many allufions in Spenfer’s writ. 
ings, as well as by fubfequent defcriptions. Here he was 
vifited by Sir Walter Raleigh, whofe perfuafions are thought 
to have induced him to commit the three firft books ot his 
great poem, immediately to the prefs, wuich he did in 
1580. 

It does not clearly appear that Spenfer had, as. fome have 
fuppofed, the ofice of poet laureate; but early in 1591, 
a penfion of fifty pounds a year was fettled on hrm by the 
Queen, which may be confidered as equivalent to fuch an 
appointment, though without the name. His patent for 
this penfion, was difcovered fome time ago, by Mr. Ma- 
lone, in the chapel of the Rolls. The publication of 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen occaftoned the fame bookfeller ta 
colleét and publifh his f{maller poems early in the enfuing 
year, encouraged, as his addrefs to the * gentle reader’ 
exprefles, by the favour fhown to that poem. Of the pieces 
contained in this colle€tion, Mr. Todd gives a fatistattory 
account in this life, and well explains the defign of the 
fonnets and Epithalamion tollowing them, as detcribing @ 
real courtlhip and the marriage by which it was concluded*. 
He was married on Si. Barnabas’s day, (June 11) 1594, and 
of this marriage three children at leaft were the iffue, one 
which perithed in his houfe at Kilcolman, when it was burnt 
by the rebels, and two fons, who furvived him, and had 
defcendants. The fecond part of the Fairy Queen was 
publifhed in 1596, and this biographer thinks it probable, 
that of the remainder much more was written than was pub- 
lithed in the two imperfe& cantos on Mautability ; though 
perhaps the whole was not properly finifhed, as Sir James 


_ ——— 








* A trifling overfight in point of expreffion occurs in this part 
of the life ; it is faid, ‘* to thofe who would devy that the fonnet$ 
of Spenfer are not addreffed to the object of his love,’’ inftead 
“would deny that the fonnets ere addrefied."* 
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Ware flates, in his preface to Spenfer’s View of Ireland, 
This opinion is here ftrongly fupported by a Latin epigram 
of John, afterwards Sir John Straddling, a friend of Cam. 
den and Sir John Harington, which has not before been 
produced, It is enutled, TT ad Edin. Spencer eximium poes 
tam, de exemplaribus fuis quibufdam manufcriptis, ab Hi- 
bernicis exlegibus igne crematis, in Huibernica deteétione.”’ 
The epigram is of no great merit, but clearly illuftrates the 
tact. 

When Spenfer was in England, in 1596, he is fuppofed 
to have prefented to the Queen, and officers of [tate, his 
“ View of the State of Ireland,” a tra€&t which gained him 
high eftimation, as an antiquary and a politician. In 1597, 
he returned to Ireland, and in 1598, was propofed by the 
Queen, as Sheriff of Cork, forthe enfuing year; but, the 
furious rebellion of Tyrone breaking out in October of that 
year, he was obliged to fly for his life, and with the lofs of 
lis goods, his houfe, and one of his children, impoverithed 
and diftreffed, to take refuge in England, where he furvived 
his misfortunes only a very few months. — It is made clear b 
Mr. Todd, that Spenfer died in King-{treet, Weltmintter ; 
and that he could not be, by any means, either in that de- 
ferted or that indigent ftate which fome authors have choten 
to reprelent. He was too famous to be forgotten, and too 
worthy to be deferted; nor would his penfion of fft 
pounds, as the value of money then was, allow him to be 
in abfolute want. It is fufficiently melancholy that he 
fhould die oppreffed. with griet, at the early age of 46; and 
we are happy to be relieved by Mr, Todd, trom the addi. 
tonal regret which the love of exaggeration had endeavoured 
to produce. | 

Befides enumerating the works of Spenfer as they ap- 
peared, Mr. T. has mentioned occafionally, and given at 
the end of the life, a lift of thofe which are loft: which we 
hall the more readily tranfcribe, in the hope that the enu- 
meration may poffibly lead to the difcovery of fome of the 
number. They arethefe—1. a Tranflation of Ecclefiattes ; 
*. of the Song of Songs; 3. the Dying Pelican; 4. 
the Hours of our .Lord; 5. the Sacrifice of a Sinner: 6. 
ie Seven Pfalms; 7. Dreams; 8. the Englifh Poet; 9. Le. 
gends; 10. the Court of Cupid; 11. the Hall of Lovers; 
‘2. His Purgatory; 13. a Sennight’s Slumber ;°14. Pa- 
geants; 15. nine Comedies*; 16..Stemmata Dudleiana; 
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a ee . . . . . 
: Named after the nine Moufes, in imitation of Herodotus. 
net Harv y’s letter in p. xlv. and the note upon it. 
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17. Epithalamion Thamefis. A tranflation of the Socrati- 
dialogue of ALfchines, called Axiochus, has allo been an 
































tributed to Spenfer, which the editor would have fubjoin. ho 
ed to his works, he fays, had he been able to procnte it. a 
Britain's I7a, though printed heie, as has been afual ip M 
Spenfer’s works, is acknowledged by the beft critics, and : 
among them by Mr. T., not to belong to him. Of the BR yp 
original information obtamed by Mr. T. tor this life, fome qu: 
very remarkable parts will be found at pp- cxlit, iy, odi 
and v. of | 

The firft volume, befides the life, contains the Shepherd's and 
Calender, to which Mr. Todd has added the general remarks FY of | 
of other writers, but very few ot hisown. The high cow. muc 
mendations of thefe eclogues, by Dryden and Pope, will & and 
now indeed be read rather with furprife than conviction ; and ullut 
the opinion of Dr. Aikin will more generally be received, Fy SY"! 
that ‘* in the progreffion of critical tafte, the Shepherd's Ca & legi 
lender would have been configned to oblivion, had it not been 7 forn 
borne up by the fame of the Fairy Queen ;"’ notwithitanding § rw 
fome pallages ** marked with the writer’s peculiar ftrength | whic 
and liveline{s of paimting.”’ caine 

The Fairy Queen, with preliminary remarks, and other ke. 
illuftrations, extends in thisedition from the fecond volume F% plete 
to the middle of the feventh. Throughout this extenfive FF excit 


{fpace, the original illuflrations produced by Mr. Todd, be 7% cap, | 
fides thofe which he has feleéted, as abovementioned, from 
all other commentators, are extremely numerous and im § 
portant. We cannot give, perhaps, a better fpecimend | 
the knowledge of ancient authors, which the prefent edit | 
brings to his work, than by quoting the following addition! 7 
temarks on Spenfer’s language and verfification, which 
has fubjome:d to thofe of Mr. Wanton, jn vol. ii. 


t¢ 


A few additions may be made to the preceding REMARKS 03 § ‘ 
Spenser’s LANGUAGE AND VERSIFICATIGN. , 
© Indeed it is proper to inform the reader, that, in confequenm 
of the poct’s frequently converting words of one fyllable int “] 
two, words of two fyilables into three,. &c. and in confequen* 
alfo of his remarkable accentuation of words ; the feveral word! 
fo employed, will be found thus diftinguithed, arme’s, aft 
inchantement, infimens, profrdte, courage, &c. In pronuncih 
tions of this kind likewife, Spenfer follows his old mafter. See Bae Src: 
Tyrwhitt’s Effay on the Language and Verfification of Chi 
eer, prefixed to the Cazterd. Tales, 4to edit. Oxford, 1798) 
6:. Nor will the reader omit to obferve that Spenics 
like Chawcer and all our elder writers, ufes no apoftrophe * 
his genitive cafes, By clifions intended in the pronunciati® 
howeve 
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> towever, he fometimes reduces words of two fyllables into one, 
) as iron, which muft be read ir’n; and cruelly, which muft be 
read cru’lly, &C. This practice has been abundantly imitated by 

' 2 Milton. 
|| — « Alexander Gill, mafter of St. Paul’s fchool, London, (under 
: > whom Milton was educated,) publifhed in 1621 a treatife in 
> > quarto, entitled “‘ Loconomia ANGLICA, gud Gentis fermo facilis 

| addifcitur:?’’ His numerous examples, under the various figures 
of Sytex, are principally drawn from the Farris Queens ; 
and I am furprifed that the work fhould have efcaped the notice 
of the commentators, efpecially Mr. Upton, who delighted fo 
much in accommodating old Englifh expreffions to learned rules 
and conftruétion. Take an example or two from Mr. Gill’s 

- illuftration of Figures in found: I muft previoufly obferve, how. 

_~ ever, that the fpelling adopted by the critick would hardly be 
" |) legible; as he was an advocate for a new Englifh orthography, 
formed partly in fubferviency to the pronunciation of the words, 
intermixed alfo with Saxon letters, and diftinguifhed by other 
marks of his own invention. To enumerate all the forms, under 
- which he has ingenioufly placed paflages from Spenfer, the Ay. 
") toxomafia, the Metalepfis, the Onomatopeia, the Barbaralexis, 
 &c. &c. would fill many pages, and might not, I fear, com. 
m | > pletely gratify the curiofity which thefe high founding names 
ive | excite, The following examples are from the Figures in found, 
» 7) cap. xxi, p. 108, &c. 
< € Emilevéss, five SubiunGio. 
** Unam fi gemines vocem, Subiun@io fret: 

“ His lady fad to fee his fore conttraint, 

*€ Cride out, Now, now, Sir Knight, thew what ye bee,”” 

F, Y. a i, 19- 
“€ Conuerfio, Avtispopn al, EmispoPh. 

> “ Pluria membra fono Conuerfio claudit eodem. 
SOF ae For truth is one, and right is euer one.’’ 


F, dQ. v. ii. 48. 











66 Eoravadnlacs. 


bas DT)  Incipit 8 fnit verbo E panalepfis eadem: 
oe a Bold was the chalenge, as himfelfe was bold.”” 
“fn : F. Q. tv. Me 39. 
unc: Be The following is an example, taken from the critick’s Fr. 
, Sele Shs of sentence, p. 128. 
Cha “© Exavodoc, Repreffic. 
198; f “© Quum femel in toto totum proponis, et inde 
ly Dinidis in parties ; REGCRESSIO aicitur fe. 
phe * ‘* —All that pkeafing is to living eare 
gates Was there conforted in one harmonee ; 
ywreve L Birdes, 


BRIT. CRIT. VOL. XXVII, FEB, 1806. 
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‘€ Birdes, voices, inftruments, windes, waters, all agree, 
The ioyous birdes, fhrouded in chearefull fhade, 
Their notes unto the voice attempred {weet ; 

Th’ angelicall foft trembling voyces made 
To th’ inftruments divine refpondence meet ; 
The filver-founding inftruments did meet 
With the bafe murmure of the waters fall; 
The waters fall with difference difcreet, 

Now foft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 

The gentle warbling wind low anfwered to all.’’ 


F. Q. ii. xii. 70, 





iy 
at 
F 


«« A writer, fubfequent to Gill, has concifely and very lat > 3 
f 


noticed a peculiarity fometimes obfervable in Spenfer’s verti 


labour and delight of Mr. Edmund Spencer, whom Sir Walt, 
Raleigh and Sir Kenelm Digby were ufed to call the Englp ~ 


Virgil.’’ Preface to the reader in The Cha? and Loft Loven, a 
&c. Digefted into three poems, by Will. Bofworth, Gent, 77 
2651, 8vo. Lond. About twenty years after, a work was pub. 77 


lifhed, entitled “¢ Anglia Speculum Morale: The Moral State 


of England, &c. 8vo. Lond. 1670."" In which the confide. 59 


ration of the poetry of this country forms a chapter, p. 65, &. 
The remarks on Spenfer’s imagery and LANGUAGE may here k 
properly introdueed, as they ferve to fhow the eftimation i 


which the moral poet was held at that period: ‘* The Bardi 7% 
and Chroniclers, in the ifles of Britain and Ireland, have bes 77 


in former times even ador’d for the ballads in which they & 7 
toll’d the deeds of their forefathers ; and fince the ages have bee | 
refined, doubtlefs, England hath produced thofe, who in thi 7 
way have equall’d moit of the Ancients, and exceeded all th § 
Moderns. Cuavucer rofe like the morning ftarr of Wit, ou 
of thofe black mifts of ignorance; fince him, Spencer Mat 
DESERVEDLY CHALLENGE THE CrowN; for though he my§ 
feem blameable in not obferving decorum in fome places enough, 
and in too much (in the whole) countenancing Knight-erta 
try ; yet the eafie fimilitudes, the natural pourtrais, the fo f- 
fined and fublimated faneies, with which he hath beftudded ever! 
Canto of his fubjeét, will eafily reach him the guerdon: 
though fome may object to him that his language is harhh 
antiquated; yet his defign was noble ; to fhew us that ourla 
guage was expreflive enough of our own fentiments ; and © 
upbraid thofe who have indenizon’d fuch numbers of forreiy 
words.’ Compare this with E. K.’s criticifm, before cited, P 
CXXXV. 

 Refpeéting the Alexandrine verfe, which clofes every ftan# 
with greater dignity than an heroick line, and which Dryden p™ 
teffedly ufed in imitation of Spenfer; it muft be remark i 
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tion. ““ His making the end of one verfe to be the frequent [7 
beginning of the other (befides the art of the Trope) was the | 
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Spenfer was not the inventor of this fonorous termination, as Mr, 
Upton feems to have imagined. For I find, in Puttenham’s 
Arte of Englifo Poefie, 1580, p. 60, that ‘* Sir Thos. Wiat the 
elder was the firft who ufed the Alexandrine verfe in the Englith 
tongue.” 

«© Tt remains only to call the reader’s attention to the beautiful 
contruction of Spenfer’s numbers, and to the forcible expreflion 
of his ideas, in the happy defcription of the poet given by that 
judicious critick, the late Dr, Jofeph Warton: ‘* The charac. 
terifticks of this fweet and allegorical poet are not only ftrong 
and circumftantial imagery, but tender and pathetick feeling, a 
moft melodious flow of verfification, and a certain pleafing melan. 
choly in his fentiments, the conftant companion of an elegant 
tafte, that cafts a delicacy and grace over all his compofitions, 
Topp.” P. cxxxix. 


Of the notes on the text of Spenfer, we may take that 
which is fubjoined to thefe lines: 


£ And knighthood took of good Sir Huon’s hand, 
When with king Oberon he came to Fary-land.’’ 


F.Q. B. II. CI. St. 6. 
Mr. Todd thus obferves, 


“ Upton thinks that Sir Huon de Paganis, founder of the 
Knight’s Templars, is here intended by the poet, Mr. Warton 
merely obferves, that there is a romance called Sir Huex of Bor. 
deaux, mentioned among other old hiltories of the fame kind, in 
Lancham’s Letter concerning Queen Elizabeth’s entertainment at 
Kenelworth Caftle.’? Mr. Warton alfo mentions that it was a 
tranflation from the French, and paffed through three edittons, 
but nothing more on the fubjeét. Now as Mr. Upton thinks 
that Spencer intended mot to leave us in the dark concerning this 
Sir Huon, (whom he erroneoufly fuppofes to be Sir Hugh de Pa- 
ganis) and as neither Mr. Upton nor Mr. Warton have thrown 
further light upon the paffage before us, I muft inform the reader 
that from the original romance of Huon de Bordeaux, the poet’s 
meaning may be afcertained. King Oberon appears to have been 
particularly attached to Huon de Bordeaux. After having be. 
come acquainted with him as he wifhed, the Faery King proceeds 
to fhow him every attention, viz. ‘* Des grandes meruciiles que 
le Roy Oberon racompta 4 Huon de Bordeaux, et des chofes gu’il 
ht:"” and afterwards, ‘* Des beaux dons que le Roy Oberon fir a 
Huon.’? The Faery King faccours him in many dangers, and 
finally prefents to him his kingdom of Faery :—‘‘ Comment 

ton donna A Huon Jon Royaume de Feacrie.’’—** Mais pour 

Ce que je vous aime loyaument,”’ fays the king to Huon, ‘* je 
Vous mettray la couronne deffus votre chef, et ferez Roy et feig- 
L 2 neur 
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neur de mon Reyaume, &e."” The poet therefore alludes to the 
hero’s exercife of the kingly power in creating knights*.”’ 


To thefe remarks we may add, that the tale of Huon de 
Bordeaux has been modernized, with fanciful additions, by 
Wieland, in his German poem of Oberon, which has been 
fo very ably tranflated into Englith by Mr. Sotheby t. Huon 
is therefore, at prefent, a SA much better known to 

eneral readers than in Wairton’s time. .The notices of 

penfer’s imitations of Italian authors are much extended 
by Mr. Todd, in addition to the remarks of that kind fup. 
olied by Upton and Warton. 

In the feventh and eighth volumes of this edition, all the 
fmaller poems of Spenfer are contained ; followed by an ac. 
curate edition of his very important “ View of the State 
of Ireland.’’ To this only a few notes are fubjoined, the 
chief of which are from Sir James Ware’s edition. The 
note on ‘* Bawnes,” in p. 399, appears to us erroneous, 
In Swiit’s Works, where one poem is called ‘* the grand 
queftion debated: whether Hamilton Bawn fhould be turned 
into a barrack or a malt-houfe,”’ the note (probably written 
in Ireland) fays, ‘* A bawn was a place near the houfe, in. 
clofed wuh mud or flone-walls, to keep the cattle from 
being ftolen in the night $.””. This agrees with Spenfer’s ex- 
preflion of /guare dawns, and {cems to be the right inter- 
pretation. 

In general, however, Mr. Todd’s notes on this traét are 
explanatory and corre&t. The eighth volume is clofed by a 
gloffarial index of words and phrafes explained in the notes, 
by means of which a vaft variety of information may be re- 
forted to with great eafe; by an accentual inJex, extremely 
illuftrative of the various changes in that important part of 
our language ; and by an index of the principal matters con- 
tained in the life, preliminary illuftrations, and notes. 

On an edition of an ancient Englifh poet, thus conduéted 
and illuftrated, it mult be fuperfluous to expatiate by way of 
commendation. It is, we hefitate not to fay, what every 
reader mutt wifh to have, who either admires already, or has 
a defire to become acquainted with the great cultivators and 
improvers of our language. No man did more for its har- 
mony than Spenfer; and no man has yet done fo much for 
Spenfer as his prefent editor. 

* Knights, however, conferred knighthood, without poffefling 
kingly power. Rev. 

+ See Brit. Crit. vol. xii, P- 5136 

t We pointed out this explanation before to Ms. G. Mafon- 
See Brit. Crit. vol. xxii. p. 3816 
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Drummend’s Academical Quefttons. 


Art. VIII. Academical Queftions, Se. 
(Concluded from our laf, p. 21.} 


mpHE author having proved, as he imagines, the non-exift- 
ence of what philofophers call the fecondary qualities of 
bodies, proceeds to inquire into the origin and nature of the 
notion which we have of their primary or effential qualities. 
He very juftly confiders folidity as the firft of thefe; but 


feems not to have accurately diftinguifhed between folidity 
and hardne/s. 


‘© Hardnefs, we all know, is a relative idea of refiftance. 
Solidity confitts in fuch a repetition of our idea of hardnefs, as is 
diftinfily perceptible to our minds,. Thus, when we touch the 
table, we have a fimple idea which we call hardnefs. If we con- 
tinue to prefs the table, we are perceptive of the repetition of the 
fame idea. By this repetition of the fame fimple idea of hard- 
nefs, or refiftance, I underftand the fimple ite. which I call 
folidity.”’ P. 62. 


In this fhort paragraph there feems to be almoft as many 
miltakes as there are fentences. We are not indeed fure that 
we know precifely what the author means, when he calls 
hardne/s a relative idea of refiftance; but we are fure that the 
refiflance which indicates hardne/s is very different from the 
reliftance which indicates folidity. When a man prefles the 
table with his finger, he feels indeed refiftance; when he 
touches a pound of butter with his finger, he feels refiftance 
likewife, but in a very inferior degree; and when he puts 
his finger into a bafon of water, he fee/s no refiftance. The 
table is therefore confidered as hard; thebutteras /off, when 
compared with the table; and the water is fo much /cfler than 
either, that its foftnefs has obtained an appropriate name, and 
is Called fluidity ; yet the table, the butter, and the water may 
be all equally folid. The hardnefs of a body depends upon 
that cohefion of its parts to each other, which renders it dif- 
ficult to difengage them by mechanical force; but the foli- 
dity of abody depends upon that repulfion of its parts, which 
renders it di seuh or impoffible to bein them nearer to each 
other by preffure exerted equally on all fides of the body. 
The parts of the table certainly adhere to each other more 
firmly than the parts of water or of butter; but if the author 
will Hg the experiment of the Florentine academicians, 
he will find that they do not refift univerfal preffure with 
greater force. Nay, we have no helitation to fay, that his 
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table muft be made of fome very particular kind of wood, 


with which we are utterly unacquainted, if a pound of it |) fr 
make — refiftance to preffure on all fides, with a pound F 
of diftilled water; whatever may be the cafe with refpe&to [fil 
a pound of butter, on which we are not aware that any fuch [ ™ 
experiments have been made. ' ee Pp 

ow, whatever refifts univerfal preffure in this way, is fid Ft 
to be Pasir ; and as all bodies are found to do fo, falidity is sl 
confidered as one of their primary or effential qualities. Let F) © 


it be remembered, however, that it is not /olidity in the ab. F7 ff 


ftra& which refifts, but the folid /ubflance ; juft as it is not 
power in the abftra&t, but a powerful Beimg, from which, as f 
we have feen, Cicero derives all things. Let it be remem. : 
bered too, that /o/idity is neither a fenfation nor an idea, : 

1 





When a man grafps in his hand a ftone, he feels refiflance; 
and, if the ftone be not {mooth, fome degree of pain. The 
refiftance and the pain are each a fenfation; and as, when 
reflefted on afterwards, they figure in the imagination an 
Qavlacia, they may be called sdeas; but the man being con. 
{cious that thofe fenfations were not originally excited bya 
mere effeét of his own, refers them not to fuch an effe& a/one 
as their caufe, but likewife to fomething external, which he 
endeavoured to comprefs, and which is called /folid, becaufe 
it refifted the preffure, and rough, becaufe it excited the pain 
which he felt. 

Many late experiments prove, that the particles of the moft 
folid fubfances with which we are acquainted, are not in 
aftual contact. The fubftiution of the word co pape 
for /alidity, therefore, may not appear abfolutely proper, thoug 
the author's objeétions to that fubftituuion feem to be of very 
little value; but the primary atoms of matter muft ftill be 
conceived as folid, and even impenetrable, to mechanical 
force. To this notion Mr. D. oppofes two arguments, 
which, as he feems to confider them as demonitrations, we 7 
fhall give in his own words. | 


noe TTR 
, 








« Fir, if there be infinite force, there cannot be infinite re- 
fiftance. The force without limit macy (muft) meet with no ob- 
Racle, and cannot exift with infinite refiftance. If God be omni- 
potent, matter is not impenetrable, If there be infinite force 
in any thing, there cannot be refiftance, which may be alfo in- 
finite, in any thing elfe. Secondly, if there be not infinite force, 
nothing can prove infinite refiftance. Finite force can only de- 
monitrate (demonftrate only) finite refiftance ; for that whichhas © 
limits, cannot meafure that which has none. Mancan only apply © 
(apply only) a degree of force to meafure refiftance; and it i J 


oniy a degree of refiftance which he can prove.’” P, 61. 
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All this is undoubtedly true; but it is fo obvioufly foreign 
from the purpofe, that we are aftonifhed at meeting with it 
in the work of a philofopher. Though matter is incompref- 
fible and impenetrable by any force applied by the power of 
men, who ever fuppofed that it is incomprefhible and im.- 
penetrable by a force applied by the power of God? As 
the atoms of every body, gold and platinum not excepted, 
are unqueflionably diftant from each other, it is impofhble to 
conceive them united in their metallic flate, but by fome 
arce which mutt, by the laws of human thought, be ultimately 
referred to the power of God. But God, it he fhould fee 
fit, might make that union fo much clofer than it 1s, as to 
comprels the whole matter of the univerfe within a compafs 
we know not how narrow; and whoever admits a creation, 
in the proper fenfe of the word, mut perceive that were 
God to alter the volition by which all things exift, the uni- 
verfe itfelf, minds as well as bodies, would be inflantly 
annihilated. As long, however, as it fhall pleafe God to 
continue matter in exiftence, we may fafely pronounce it 
incompreflible and impenetrable by a mechanical force, or 
indeed by any force applied by a created being; and if fo, 
we muft confider it as _/o/id in the moft proper fenfe of the 
word, 

The author next endeavours to prove, that body cannot be 
extended, and begins his difquifition on that fubjeét with 
fome obje€tions to Locke’s account of abfraé ideas, and to 
the doctrine of the Peripatetics concerning extenfion. We 
are not writing an anfwer to his book, nor a fyftem of meta- 
phy fics, and fhall therefore only fay, that with the Peripatetic 
nouons, we have at prefent no concern; and that without ad. 
mitting Locke’s abfraéf ideas, it is ealy to conceive the pro- 
cefs by which we acquire the notion of what 1s called pure 
extenfion*. We fhall have occafion to give fome account of 
this procefs by and by, and fhall only oblerve now, that the 
prefent author’s experiments againft the extenfion of body, de- 
tived from what is called the infinite diviftbility of matter, are 
palpable fophifms. He divides the extention of real body by 
the ideal line of the mathematicians, without breadth or thick- 


— 





* We are not acquainted with any thing on this fubject more 
worthy of the attention of the metaphyfician, than Anz Enquiry 
into the Ideas of Space, Time, Immenfity, and Eternity; by Edmund 
Law, M.A. who was afterwards Bifhop of Carlifle. The 
Enquiry was publifhed at Cambridge, 1734; and we have not 
deen a fecond edition of it. 
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nefs; and becaufe there can be no end to this ‘deal procefs, | 
he infers that an inch contains as many feparable parts asa | 
mile, which, implying that a part is equal to the aa fhows 
the falfhood and abfurdity of attributing extenfion to material 
fubflance! But we wonder that it did not occur to Mr. 
Druinmond, that the ideal divifion of the mathematicians 
produces, by their own account, no feparation of parts; and 
that the parts of the fulje& on which they operate are con. 
ceived as incapable of feparation. The fubjeét of their in. 
finite divifibility 1s not matter but pure /pace, which fome 
of them confider as a real thing, and fome only as the ima 
ginary attribute of an imaginary fubftance; bit it is by all 
confidered as immoveable and abfolutely incapable of -being 
divided into feparate parts; and theretore the demonftration 
of the fourth propofition of the firlt book of the Elements 
of Euclid, is by the moft eminent mathematicians confidered 7 
as not a legitimate demonftration, becaufe the operation 
required cannot be performed, the two triangles being ab. 
folutely immoveable. This is not the cafe with refpeét to any 
body, which, however large, mull be conceived as moveable, 
and confifting, as we have already obferved*, of a limited 
number of primary parts; but whether body, in the philofo- 
phical fenfe of the word, really exiils, 1s a quite different 
gueftion, of much lefs importance, in our opinion, than 
iceins to be generally fuppofed, as well by thole who deny, 
as by thofe who maintain its exiftence. 

The attempt of Mr. D. to prove that extenfion is a fimple 
mode of duration is, to us, utterly unintelligible; but when 
he affirms, that the mind cannot contemplate more than one 
idea at atime, he is palpably miftaken. If this were true, 
how could ideas be compared with each other, or the fhorteft 

rocefs of reafoning be carried on? Nay, we will venture 
to fay, though rather out of place, that no man could have 
anv idea of duration, were not he confcious at once of the 
tranfient nature of his train of thought, and of the permanence 
of that which thinks. 

The author begins his inquiry into gur idea of motien by 
fneers, rather of a petulant kind, againft Ar/fotle and the late 
Lord Monboddo. Thefe, we think, might have been fpared; 
both becaule the ancient philolopher and his modern intet- 

reter were men of unqueftionable merit, and becaufe their 
definition of motion is not furely at all more ridiculous than 
that of Mr. Drummond, Ariftotle is here reprefented as 
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defining motion, by calling it ‘a certainenergy that is im. 
perfect.” This is bad enough, but affuredly it is not worfe 
than calling motion ** Mutation in the combinations of our 
ideas of extenfion,” which is the prefent author's definition! 
What is zvtetion? Change! But there is change ot place, 
change of colour, change of intention, &c. &e. As this 
change or mutation is combined with extenfion, it 1s probably 
change of place that is meant; but can change of place be 
conceived without previous motion? Motion 1s rather the 
a€t of changing ee than abjolute change; and this is probably 
what Ariftotie freani by calling it ‘* a certain energy that 1s 
imperfect or incomplete.” But the obvious truth is that 
neither motion, nor reft, nor change, nor white, nor black, nor 
any other fimple idea is fufceptible of definition ; and he who 
attempts to define fuch ideas, and then reafons trom his defi- 
nitions, can only fhew, as Bacon obferves, how readily 
verba gignunt verba. Motion mutt be perceived in order to 
be underftood ; and when it has been perceived, and atten- 
tively confidered, there cannot afterwards be any miftake 
about it. 

The obje& of the chapter on mofron, 18 to prove that there 
ean be no fuch thing as the matron of bodies; but we find not 
one argument that is mtelligible in fupport of that paradox, 
except the Achilles of Zeno the Eclettc, to which the author 
barely refers, as to an argument that has not yet been an- 
fwered in a fatisfattory manner. Did he then never read 
Bayle’s claborate anfwer to tw?) =Did he never hear of the 
fummation otf an infinue ferres? or does he not know that 
Zeno’s Achilles may at any time be contuted by one of the 
binpleft computations in arithmetic ? 

: From motion, Mr. D. recurs agam to extenfion; and fays 
that 


‘* All our ideas of extenfion are obtained from the fenfible 
images of touch and fight. We confequently always find, that 
our idea of extenfion is combined with fome other fentible gualities. 
The Bifhop of Cloyne has afferted, that extenfion is never per. 
ceived, where all fenfible qualities may not be alfo perceived; and 
he thence argues, that that which is always aflociated with ideas 
of fenfe, mult itfelf be a fenfation. There is fome inaccaracy in 
this ftatement, which has been taken advantage of by the acnte 
author of the article of metaphyfics in the Scotch Lucyelefadia. 
Ideas of extenfion may be diitinctly conceived by a man in the 
dark, who aflociates with them no idea of colour. But if Berke. 
ley had ftated, that no idea of extenfion can be conceived, but as 
exiting with fome other fenfible quality, it wouid have been lefs 
taly to have denicd his conclufion, A man in the dark may 
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poflibly conceive an idea of extenfion, without affociating it with 
colour; but he muft blend it either with hardnefs, or fottnefs; o» 


— or {moothnefs, or with fome other idea of fenfe,» 
- 82. 


What is meant by the rmages of touch and fight, and how 
ideas can be combined with fenfible qualities, we {hall perhaps 
find fume better opportunity than the prefent to enquire; 
but we may now a § ies that the author of the article re. 
ferred to in the Scotch Encyclopedia, pofieffes not that acute. 
nefs which 1s attributed to him, if he would admit this cor. 
reftion of Berkeley’s language, as furnifhing any additional 
fupport to histheory. When Berkeley publifhed his Prin. 
ciples of Human Knowledge, they were only the fecondary 
qualities of body, that philofophers confidered as mere 
Jenfations; and if in this i fessiou the bifhop meant any thin 
elie reg at sage! qualities, the argument, which he is fad 
to have drawn from it, takes for granted the very thing to 
be proved. Mr. D. does not quote the chapter or fe€tion 


m which Berkeley makes this affertion, and forms this argu. | 3 


ment; but from the article referred to in the Encyclopaedia, 
it appears that the following is the bifhop’s argument. 


‘© They who affert that figure, motion, and the reft of the 
primary or original qualities, do exift without the mind, in un. 
thinking fubftances, do at the fame time acknowledge that 
colours, founds, heat, cold, and fuch like /econdary qualities, 
do not, which they tell us, are fenfations exifting in the mind 
alone, that depend on, and are occafioned by, the different fize, 
texture, and motion of the minute particles of matter. ‘This they 
take for an undoubted truth, which they can demonftrate beyond 
all exception. Now if it be certain that thofe original qualities 
are infeparably united with the other /ex/ble qualities, and not, 
even in thought, capable of being abftra¢ted from them, it plainly 
follows that they exift only inthe mind. But I defire any one 
to reflect and fay, whether he can, by any abftraction of thought, 
conceive the extenfion and motion of a body without a@// other 
Jenfible qualities. For my own part, I fee evidently ‘ that itis 
not in my power to form an idea of a body extended and moved, 
but I muft withal give it fome colowr, or other /enjible quality 
which is acknowledged ta exi/t only in the mind*,”? 


Here it is evident, that by fenfible qualities, which are 
acknowledged to exift only in the mind, the bifhop means 
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thofe qualities which by Locke, and others, have been called 
fecondery; and not, as Mr. D. feems to fuppofe, hardnefs, 


fofine/, roughne/s, or fmoothnefs, not one of which is acknow- 
hedged i exilt only in the mind. Mr. Drummond admits 
that a man may conceive extenfion, without affociating it 
with colour; but may he not hkewife conceive it without 
blending 1 with tafte, fell, or found ? What Is the talte or 
fincl! of a piece of pure platinum ? No man can forma notioa 
of body which is not folid, extended, and of fome figure g 
but there is furely no difficulty whatever in forming a notioa 
of body which has neither tafle nor fmell. Bifhop Berkeley 
was perhaps the firlt philofopher who taught clearly, in his 
Effay towards a new Theory of Vifion, that colour and 
extention, as firfé perceived, are not aflociated or blended 
together; and it would be very ealy to fhow how the affo- 
ciation is gradually formed, and becomes at lait fo flrong, 
that it is broken with much greater difficulty than the affo- 
ciation between the primary and any other fecondary qua- 
lities of body. It is at prefent futticient for our purpole to 
have fhown, that whether extenfion united with folidity, 
figure, and a capability of motion, belongs to any thing 
without the mind or not, the bifhop’s argument for its bein 
a mere /enfation or idea, is inconclufive; and that the ait 
tintion between the primary and fecondary qualities of 
matter, is well founded. Extenfion is not a fenfation, 
though our notion of it is fuggefted by fomething conceived 
as external, which excites fenfations. Not one of the pri- 
mary qualities of body is a fenfation, or like a fenfation, or 
conceived as exifting in the mind. Refiflance to univerfal 
preflure; a firm or loofe cohefion of parts; and a certain 
arrangement of parts, phrafes which imply what we mean by 
the terms folidity, hardne/s, or Jofine/s, figure, and roughne/s 
or /maothnefs, are not fenfations like red or blue, or fweet or 
bitter, but are even in thought univerfally predicated of fome- 
thing external. 

‘The concluding chapter of the firft book of thefe Acade- 
mical Queitions, ought undoubtedly to have been the firft 
chapter of the whole work. Its objeét is to trace the con- 
nettion, if poflible, between inind and matter; and to afcer- 
tain the nature and extent of that information which we de. 
rive through the medium of fenfe; but through the medium 
of fenfe, external or internal, are derived al! thofe ideas to 
which we firft pay attention, and therefore the fenfes are the 
objetts to be firft confidered in every regular tyftem of 
metaphyfics, whether academical or dogmatic. We mutt fol- 
low the author, however, through the track in which he has 
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chofen to travel, without altering even the order in which hy > 
has thought fit to arrange the five fen‘es; though it is no Fe 
eafy to conceive what could induce him to confider the fenk 7 
of {mell betore that of teuch. 
In his preliminary ob{ervations, the firft thing that attrag. 
ed our attention, was the following fentence. i 


‘© Ariftotle is faid to have held, that nothing is in the unde, 77 
ftanding, which had not been firft in the fenfe—wzihil in intelleas, © 
guod nox prius fuerat in fenfu. Since the time of Mr. Locke, (am 
this maxim has been very generally adopted among the moderns,” | 


P, go. Bs) : 


This maxim has heen fo often repeated as to have become 
almoft proverbial, end yet the language in which it is ex. 
prefled, is {trongly metaphorical, TZ/rmgs cannot be literally © 
either zm the fenfe or in the intelleét. ‘The metaphor is like. 3 
wife capable of two interpretations, according to one of 7 
which the maxim muft be admitted; though, according to | 
the other, it muft be rejeéted with feorn. If it was the 79 
meaning of Ariftotle and Locke, as we belicve it to have 
been, that we can form no fuch ideas as figure in the smagi. 
nation, but of things with fuch qualities as we have feen, or 7 
handled, or tafied, or {melt, or heard; in other words, tha 7 
we can conjure up no phanta/ms, which fhall not confit of 77 
ideas derived immediately from fenfe, the maxim 1s un 7 
doubtedly true, as any man may foon be convinced by ; 
making the experiment. If, on the other hand, the maxim 
be underftood to imply that we have no notion of any thing 
or guality, which we did not derive immediately from fenfe, 
it is unquettionably falle, as the whole {cience of pure geo- 
metry demonttrates ; tor that {cience is conyerfant about 
fuch points, lines, and furfaces, &c. as were never feen, or 
handled, or tafled, or fmelt. In this fenfe, however, the 
maxim has been adopted by no modern philofopher of emt- 
nence, with whom we are acquainted, excepted by Hume. 
Mr. D.’s favourite, Berkeley, repeatedly difclaims it, con- 
tending with much correctnets and found reafoning, that we 
have not indeed sdeas or phantafms, but very diltinét notions 
of power, and mnd the fubject of power, though neither 
mind nor power was ever feen or handled. That Clarke 
and Baxter, Law and Paley, Bufher and Price, together with 
Dr. Reid and his pupils—Beattie, Ofwald, and Stewart, 
fc. &e. maintein likewife that we have diftinét notions at 
power, 18 known to every man who has looked with any des 
gree of attention into the writings of thefe phlofophers; not 
16 at indeed conceivable to us, how any ma in hig fenfes cad 
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deny that we have fuch notions, and yet call himfelf a phi- 
lo opher, and pretend to reafon about the laws of nature. 
The acute Campbell, after enumerating a colleétion of felf- 
evident propofitions, including among them the maxim 
« Whatever has a beginning has a caufe,’”’ adds, ( Ph:lofophy of 
Rhetoric, 2d edit. vol. 1. p. 97.)—** This propofition, how. 
ever, fo far differs, in my apprehenfion, from others of the 
fame order, that I cannot avoid confidering the oppofite 
affertion as not only falfe, but contradittory.” But this 
could not have been faid by a man who had not a diftin& 
notion of power as fomething very different from that sve. 
riable fequence, by which fome pretenders to fcience have 
lately endeavoured to divert our attention from the funda- 
mental laws of human thought. 

We are now ready to accompany the author through his 
difquifition on the feafe of /mel/; but we fhall pafs over his 
chemical and anatomical obfervations, barely obferving 
that the former are not all correét*; and that however cor- 
ret the latter may be, they contribute nothing towards the 
afcertaining of the manner in which the mind and fenforium 
mutually ale&t each other. Weare cont{cious of the fa; 
but how an impreffion by the effluvia of a rofe or of a dung. 
hill on the olfaétory nerves, excites the fenfation to which 
we give the name of {mell, we know not, and probably fhall 
never know. We admit, however, that it would be very 
improper to call the effluvia of the rofe a good f{mell, and 
thofe of the dunghill, a bad one, meaning by the word {mell, 
the fenfations which thofe effluvia excite ; but we do not be- 
ieve that any man afpiring to the name of a philofopher 
ever tell into fuch a blunder as this. The word /mell, by 
the jus ef norma loguendi, is wfed in two fenfes, in one of 
which it denotes the fenfation, and in the other, the external 
caufe of that fenfation. It was undoubtedly taken in this 
lait fenfe by the eminent metaphylician, whoever he may be, 
at whom Mr. D. is fo indignant (p. 9+) tor having faid that 
he found no difficulty “‘ in conceiving the air perfumed with 
aromatic odours in the deferts of Arabia, or in fome unin- 
habited ifland, where human feet never trod.” On this 
point, all men, whether they admit the reality of material 
fubflance or not, muft agree with this eminent metaphylician, 
provided they admit that every change of {tate is an effeét, 
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* Befides carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, he will find among 
the elements of fome vegetables, dime, and of others, irom; but 
this is not of the fmalleft importance in the prefer: enquiry. 
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and that every effe&t muft proceed froma caufe. Berkeley 7) ne 
at leaft, who thought that all fenfations were produced }y id 
the power of God operating immediately, though by fixe 
laws, on the mind of man, would certainly have agreed with | 
him, and pronounced the man mad who fhould have ferioufly 
maintained a contrary opinion; nor, indeed, except the pre. : 
fent author and Mr. Hume, are we acquainted with any me. 
taphyfician to whom -the condué of the bifhop in fo doing 
could have appeared inconfiftent, either w'th the fundamen. 77 
tal Jaws of human thought, or even with the principles of his — 
own fy{tem. = 
We are rather furprifed that an elegant fcholar, as the | 
author before us certainly is, fhould delight fo much in the 7 
nfe of technical terms, and that he fhould be fo defirous of 7 
difplaying, in a work on the mind, fo much anatomical 7 
that a Such fuperfluous matter only interrupts the 7 
reader, without adding any thing to the perfpicuity or force 7 
of the arguments for the opinions which are endeavoured to 7 
be eftablifhed. Thus, whether the nervous papille fpread 7 
under the nails of the fingers, be poflefled of more exquifite FF 
fenfibility, or not, than any other part of the human body*, 7 
is a queflion of no importance whatever, in an attempt to 7 
afcertain the nature and extent of that knowledge, which we |= 
derive through the medium of the fenfe of touch. Thatit 7 
is by the fenfe of touch that we acquire our notions of folie 7 
dity, extenfion, figure, hardnefs, or fottnels, &c. is admitted 7 
by all philofophers,—probably by all men; but thefe notions 7 
are not copies or reliéts of fenfation. Solidity or hardnefsis 
not a fenfation, but conceived as the quality of fomethin 
external, which excites fenfation. No man, we ome 
while grafping a ball of wood, or ftone, or metal, ever | 
dreamed of calling his feclings /olidity, hardne/s, and figure 77 
His feelings are inability to ihut his hand; and, if his gralfp 7 
be forcible, fome degree of pain. Of thefe he is confcious, 7 
and confcious that they are in himfelf; but being likewile 
con{cious that they are not excited by a mere effort of his own 
will, and that they cannot be excited but when he is gralp- 
ing fomething, he refers them to that fomething as to their 
external caufe, and calls it /olid, hard, and figured, &c. This, | 
we apprehend, to be the procefs by which all mankind ace - 
quire the notions of hardnels and folidity; and if fo, hard: 
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* That they are wof poffefied of this fuperior fenfibility, 158 
fact, of which very few perfons can be fuppofed ignorant. 
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nefs and folidity cannot be, as the prefent author contends, 
jdeas in the mind. | 


« It requires, fays he, little refleCtion, one would think, to 

rceive that hardnefs, foftnefs, roughnefs, fmoothnefs, heat, and 
cold, are nothing elfe than fenfations. Every animal perceives 
thefe differently, according to its peculiar organization. That 
which feems hard and inflexible to an infant, is crufhed or bent 
with eafe in the grafp of a giant. The furface of the table, 
which feels {mooth and polifhed to your hand, appears rugged and 
uneven to the minute and almoft imperceptible infect which 
travels over it.’” 


We hall not ftop to afk the learned author a few queftions 
which have been fuggefted to us by the mention of the orga- 
nization Of an animat which has ne body, but we muft take 
the liberty to fay, that the arguments which are here urged 
againft the folidity and hardnefs of bodies, prove only, (if 
they prove any thing), that the writer of them has not thought 
fufficiently on the fubje&t. Would the giant, who is fo 
needlefsly introduced into the drama, crufh with equal eafe 
a ma{s of iron and a mafs of earth? or would he bend with 
equal eafe the fturdy oak, and the reed of corn, a rod of un- 
tempered fteel, and a rod of whalebone of the fame dimen- 
fions? Does the furface of the table appear to the minute 
infeét as rough as the furface of a file, and no rougher than 
the polifhed mirror? As to the folidity of matter, we have 
no hefitation to fay, that it could not be overcome by the 
united ftrength of all the giants that ever figured in romance; 
for when it fhall be overcome, matter will be annihilated, 
and to annihilation we hold no power to be competent, but 
that of the Creator. 

When Mr. D. fays that ‘* could we receive a vifit from 
an inhabitant of our neighbouring planet, Venus, he would 
fuffer as much cold under the line, as a native of Sumatra 
would do at Stockholm, or St. Peterfburgh,”’ he affirms 
what no man can know to be true, as his mafters in chemiltry 
will doubtlefs inform him. But granting the cafe tu be as 
he fuppofes, would this inhabitant of Venus feel as much 
cold under the line, as he would at Stockholm or St. 
Peterfburgh? Every being muft conceive that body to 
be hard, of which he finds it dificult, by mechanical force, 
to overcome the cohefion of parts; and every being fulcep- 
tible of the fenfations of heat and cold, mult feel cold in that 
temperature of the furrounding objetts, which occafions too 
rapid an efcape of the caloric generated in his 6wn body ; 
but let it be remembered that caloric, though the caufe of 


fenfations, is itfelf neither a fenfation nor an idea. 
‘© Mankind 
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«€ Mankind in every age and nation have admitted the vari 
of their taites to be fo great, as to be fearcely fubmitted to any 
rules. Now while one perfon contends that the flavour of any 
thing is pleafant, and another pronounces it to be the reverfe, it 
is eb/urd to fay, that there are qualities in the fapid body which 
are the caufes of thefe oppofite fenfations. 1 think that the 
is fweet, but my friend finds that it is four. Shal] we, 
gellection, declare, that the apple- has two qualities in i 
which have caufed our different opinions? If external thi 


exift at all, they cannot exift with oppofite and contradictory 
properties.”” P. 105. 


By this argument, flated in various forms, and illuftrated 
by fomething like an ollentatious difplay of his acquaintance 
with the art of cookery, tums author thinks he has demon. 
firated the non-exiftence of /apid bodies; and by a fimilar 
mode of reafoning, he might demonttrate the non-exiftence 
of fre. ‘That which is called fire, foftens or melts wax, and 
bardens clay; but it is ad/urd to fay, that there are qualities 
in the fame fire which are the caufes of thofe oppofite effets! 
This is furely downright trifling. Might not the author 
have thought of his favourite phrafe, organization, and have 
inferred that the fame qualities in the fapid body excite dif- 
ferent fenfations by an impreflion on palates or tongues 
differently organized? But as a ialiblos anfwer to his 
demon/iration—({complete we mean in the jucgment of thofe 
who believe that every change of ftate is an effeét, and that 
every efiect proceeds from fome caufe or combination of 
cauies) we beg leave to afk him, whether he and his friend 
can, without the application of the apple to the tongue, 
excite each in himlelf that peculiar fenfation, which he, 
unphilofophically, fuppofed to have been excited by the 
apple ? 

in lus reafonings on found and hearing, the author dif- 


plays, as ulual, much phyfiological reading; but he feems 


not to be acquainted with the lateft difcoveries of Monro, 
Scarpa, Comparetti, and others, refpeéting the ftru€ture of 
the ear. This, however, is of no importance to his fubjeét; 
tor we may venture to preditt, that no anatomift will ever 
difcover Aw the leaft corporeal impulfe or vibration excites 
in the mind the fenfation of found. The faét however is 
certain, and the reafonings which are here employed to brin 

ut into queition, are of the fame nature, and may be anfw 


in the jame manner with thofe employed to render doubtful » 


the exifteuce of any external caufes of talte and fmell. 

We have the fame obje€tions to urge againft this author's 
Tealonings on vilion, that we have urged againit every othet 
argument, 
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argument, which he has ftated in this chapter. Had he read 
with due attention Berkeley’s Effay towards a new Theory of 
Vifion*, much oy, sr and what to us appears quibbling, 
would — ave been omitted; forin that ingenious 
traét, he would have found it proved with the force of de- 
monftration, that by fight we do not perceive direétly either 
diftance, magnitude, or figure. Bodies indeed refle&t ac- 
cording to their magnitude, diftance, and figure, different 
numbers of rays of light, which falling differently arranged 
on the retina, make different impreflions on the fenfo- 
rium, and excite, of courfe, different fenfations. Thefe 
are gradually difcovered to have fuch an uniform and con- 
ftant relation to the diftance, magnitude, and figure of the 
objeéts difcovered by means of the fenfe of touch, that the 
latter come foon to be fo affociated with the former, as, in 
familiar objeéts, to be inftantly indicated by them without 
any perceptible effort or inference made by the mind. That 
this is not the cafe originally, every man may be convinced, 
by attending to the awkard efforts of infants to touch with 
their hands what has attraéted their attention through the 
medium of the eye. Such things, though placed within 
their reach, and kept fteadily in one pofition, they pafs and 
* a a dozen of times before they catch them, which at 
lat they /eem to do rather by accident than defign. An un- 
known objeét appears to vary its magnitude, as perceived by 
fight, according to its diftance; but this is not the cafe of 
objetts, with which we are familiarly acquainted. A book 
or a table appears to be of the fame fize when viewed at the 
moft diftant corner of the room, as when beheld at the dif- 
tance of three feet; and an old tower, which the writer of 
this article can hardly avoid feeing every time that he looks 
from his window, appears to his mind juft as large when viewed 
at the diftance of three quarters of a mile, as whem he id 
flanding within a hundred feet of it. This could not be 
the cafe, were the images of things formed on the bottom of 
the eye, the immediate objeéts of vifion; for thefe imageq 
mujt, by the demonftrable aes of optics, vary in magnitudé 


— 





* We recommend this work in preference to others of equal 
Value ; becaufe its author was a profound metaphyfician, and called 
in queftion the exiitence of what philofophers mean by matter, 
He cannot, therefore, be fuppofed to have had any vulgar pre- 
judices againft the ideal fyftem. 
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according to the diflance of the objets refle&ing the 
light by which they are formed. 

With refpe& to diftance, figure, and magnitude, there. 
fore, the fenfations of fight are, as Berkeley well obferved, 
a kind of vifual language, deriving its import, like other 
languages, from aflociation; with this difference indeed, 
that the affociation between tangible magnitude, &c. and 
the vifual fenfations by which it 1s indicated, is formed by 
hature, and not by the arbitrary compaét of men. The 
fenfations of fight are colours, and perhaps colours only; 
and without entering at all into the doétrines of opticians, 
re{pecting the reflexion and refraction of light, the images 
on the retina, or the inverfion of thofe images ; the onl 
queflion to be difcuffed between the prefent author and his 
opponents, is whether the fenfations of fight be excited by 
any thing external. If they be not, they are effeéts without 
acaufe; for no man can excite them at midnight, by any 
voluntary effort of his own, nor open his eyes at mid-day 
and prevent them from being excited. An effeét without 
a caufe, is as palpable an abfurdity -as that a part is equal 
to the whole; and he that can ferioufly maintain the one 
abfurdity is, to our apprehenfion, as unfit to be reafoned 
with as he that maintains the other. 

The theory of Berkeley is ingenious and confiftent ; not 
have we ever perceived in it thofe fatal confequences to 
fcience and religion with which it has been charged by his 
Scotch cateaille He admits the exiftence of mind and 
the reality of power, of both of which he fays that hes 
con{cious ; and he feems to confider as mad, every man 
who calls in queftion either the one or the other. He admits 
likewife the reality of every thing that we perceive by our 
fenfes; of colours, when we look at the rainbow ; of tafte, 
when we eat a cherry; of heat, when we approach the fire; 
of the fmell of a roles of the found of..a bell, or trumpet; 
and of figure, hardnefs, extenfion, and refiftance, when 
we gralp an ivory ball of three or four inches diameter. 
All thete feelings, however, are, according to him, mere 

fenfations ; and the queftion between him and his antago 
nifts is only this:—=Are they produced by the immediate 
agency of the fupreme mind on our minds, or by the im- 
pulfe, attraétion, or repulfion of corporeal fubftances 08 
the organs of fenfe, from which motion is communicat 
to the fenforium, where, by a law of nature, it excite 
fenftion ? -No man will fay that Berkeley's theory is ab- 
furd or umpoffible ; nor can any man, we think, be o 
oprmion that it differs eflentially from the theory of pe 
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eovich; but the common theory, which implies the ex. 
ifence of extended folid fubftances, is likewife pofible, for 
it may be clearly conceived ; and if both theores be pofli- 
ble, furely that ought to be received which has, from the 
beginning of the world, been received by all mankind, 
except a few metaphyficians who have bewildered them- 
felves by enquiries, to which the human faculties are not 
equal, 

The theory of Hume, however, and, as it appears, of 
Mr. D. excluding from it all notions of power, and ad 
mitting the reality neither of mind nor of matter, but onl 
of fenfations and ideas, which, though perpetually chang- 
ing, are changed by nothing, feemsto be a farrago of pa- 
radoxes and abfurdities, which no man can receive who 
underftands the language in which they are expreffed, and 
pays any attention to what paffes in his own mind when 
ic thinks of change. But we wifh it to be underftood that 
this is faid of the theory of the author before us, only as 
it appears in the firft book of his work; for he gives us 
plainly to underftand, that he will be found to differ, in 
fome particulars, from all his predeceffors, after he fhall 
have reviewed the opinions of: fome celebrated-philofophers, 
who have flourifhed fince the revival of letters. 

He begins this review, which conftitutes the fubftance of 
the fecond book, by attempting to exhibit Des Cartes as a 
very abfurd reafoner. Much ridicule has indeed been 
poured upon that illuftrious foreigner by feveral of our 
author’s countrymen, nor have we any intention whatever 
to write an apology for the philofophy of Des Cartes. Nay, 
we readily agree with Mr. D. that it would be impoffible, 
by reafoning, to convince the man who fhould really doubt 
his own exiflence, of any thing; but we have not been 
accuftomed to confider Des Cartes’s Cogito ergo fum, as an 
argument intended to prove his own exiflence. It feems 
to us rather to have been intended as an account of the 
means by which he came to know that he exifted ; and in 
thinking thus of it, we have the honour to agree with Pere 
Bufher, who, if we recolleét bis meaning, obferves that 
a being may exift without confcioufnels, and therefore 
without knowing its own exiftence. 

Des Cartes, however, advanced many fingular opinions, © 
of which the only tendency is to lead to fcepticifm ; and as 
we cannot conveniently go into the particulars, we muft 
abandon him to the caftigation of Mr.’ D. who, however, 
we muft fay, advances many opinions of his own more 
extravagantly {ceptical “—r thing which we remember 
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to have met with in the works of Des Cartes, or indeed 
. any where elfe. What, for inflance, is to be thought of 
the philofopher who gravely affures us, (p. 145) that the 
firft of Euelid’s Axioms may be falfe, becaufe * a lunatic 
takes his flock bed for a throne, and his dungeon fora 
palace, and cannot be perfuaded to the centrary,” an 
more than a mathematician can be perfuaded of the falfe. 
hood of the Axiom? or who afks (p. 149) whether ‘* it be 
not poffible for aman, in the perfeét poffeflion of his reafon, 
to doubt if he can diftinétly perceive any thing ?”’ 


* In allowing the exiftence of a God, fays this author, I am 
at a lofs to underftand how any inferior being can affirm that there 
are any pofitive and univerfal truths, about which human reafon 
cannot be miftaken. I feel it to be impoible for me to hurl defi. 
ance at the Deity, and to fay with Des Cartes, that no being can 
rerder me nothing while I think I am fomething. I am more 
inclined to hold it as probable, that the fupreme intelligence is 
alone pofitively certain of any thing, and 1s alone perceptive of 
univerfal truth.’’ P. 152. 


Is this picty, or atheif{m, or both ? for two contradi€ory 
ropofitions, it feems, may both be expreflive of truth! 

hether does the man hurl defiance at the Deity, who 
acknowledges with thankfulnefs that he has received from 
him faculties capable of difcovering many important and 
infallible truths, or he who thus affirms that he has re. 
ceived from him no faculties in which he can place confi. 
dence? But how, we muft afk, comes the exiftence of 
God to be allowed by him, who fees no reafon to confider 
events as effects, which mutt be attributed to fome powerful 
being as their primary caufe ?-and who declares again and 
again that he knows nothing of caufes ? It would be unjuft, 
however, to the author, not to obferve, that in the chapter 
now before us he admitsthe exiftence of his own mind, as 
well as of his ideas! though upon what principle he admits 
either the one or the other, is to us utterly inconceivable. 

From the philofophy of Des Cartes, Mr. Drummond 
proceeds to review the philofophical writings of Bacon; but 
of thefe we cannot fay that he - here formed a juft eftimate, 
or indeed that he appears quite capable of forming fuch an 
eftimate. It is not, we mutt be allowed to fay, every in- 
tellect that is capable of fathoming the mind of Bacon, not 
every {cholar that is entitled to fit in judgment on his 
works. Thetwo great errors found by the prefent author in 
thofe works, are the admiflion of power, and the celebrated 
divifion of {cience according to the three intelleéiual facul- 
“ies 
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fies—reafon, imagination, and memory. It is ** with temerity 
of conjeéture, and obfcurity of language, that Bacon 
afcribes to the mind powers or faculties. The doétrine of 
caufes and effets is founded folely upon the frequent recur. 
rence of purticular affociations.” P. 170, ‘ Philofophers 
have only /uppofed the exiftence of powers, by which they 
accounted for mutations in bodies.” P. 173. ‘* To fuppoje 
the exiftence of power at all, may, perhaps, be nothing 
elfe than the Aypethefs of men, who admit the occult ope- 
ration of fomething which is no objeét of underflanding, 
for the purpofe of accounting for events.” P. 180. 

Thefe expreffions cannot be mifunderftood, nor do they 
leave room forthe reader to doubt whether the author be not 
aware of the tendency of his own fyftem; but we have in. 
advertently pafled over a poise in which that tendency is 
almoft direétly avowed, and which therefore we fhall even 
yet lay before the reader. 


«¢ When men firft afumed the exiftence of power, in order to 
account for events, they feem always tq have afcribed it to fome 
being poffefling will and intelligence. So evident, however, is 
the truth, that every diftinét effet requires a diftinét caufe, and 
fo difficult is it for us to difcard this affociation, that human 
fancy has in every age been bufy in feeking for a¢tive principles, 
to which have been afcribed both ordinary and extraordinary 
events. In the firft periods of cong rude and unlettered 
nations attributed every circumftance, for which they could not 
otherwife account, to the agency of vifible or invifible beings, 
whom they called Gops, and adored either from fear or from 
gratitude, The firft opinions of men were tranfmitted to their 
pofterity ; and among the moft refined people, the traces of 
ancient polytheifm may ftill be found. Philofophers themfelves 
have not difdained to employ, under other names, the ufeful 
machinery fupplied by walgar creeds. Genii, Demons, and 
younger Gods; were beings whofe exiftence was acknowledged 
by the Platonifts ; and the appellations only of thefe beings have 
been changed by other /e@aries, who {peak of powers, dominigus, 
and thrones,”” Pp. 175, 176. 


Mr. D., perhaps, did not recolleét that the feflaries whe 
{peak of * powers, dominions, and thrones,” are the 
people called Chriftians *; and it was becaufe Bacon was 
one of thefe people, he admitted that of which this author 
fays, ‘* I may be permitted to exprefs fome bees at the 
facility with which the great teacher of the induétive me- 





* See St. Paal’s Epiftle to the Coloffians, ch, i. ver. 16. 
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thod has admitted the doftrine of the rational foul being q 
fubftance which pofleffes certain powers or faculties,” 
P.177. ‘It is likewife fur runing, re adds, p. 183) that 
none of thofe authors, who have fince pretended to follow 
the induftive method, fhould have been aware that, in 
allowing the exiftence either of mental or of phyfical 
powers, they were adopting dottrines which had been 
taught by men who. had not found out the right way which 
leads to truth.” 

Thefe unfortunate men, as we are infoymed in the pre. 
ceding part of the chapter, are Plato and Ariftotle, with ali 
their Sater. But may not the reader be permitted to 
exprefs fome furprife at the facility with which Mr. Drum. 
mond perfuades himfelf that a difcovery which efcaped the 
fagacity of Plato and Ariftotle, and Bacon, and Locke, and 
Newton, was referved for him? or that he fhould fora 
moment fuppofe, that he, and Hume, and Helvetius, have 
penetrated farther into the fecrets of nature than all the 


ether men who have lived fince» the beginning of the 
world ? . . 


«¢ But by what authority (afks Mr. D.) does the philofopher 
conclude that he poffefles mental powers or faculties? Becaufe, 
anfwers he, I reafon, imagine, and remember; I compare, com. 
bine, and recall ideas ; I act as my choice direéts me, and com- 
municate motion to external things. Now, let me again ak. 
the philofopher if he have confidered whether or not this mods 
of reafoning be that which Bacon recommended? He does not 
fhew how he has obtained his middle axioms ; but. fuddenly 
affumes the exiftence of a gencral principle, which is power. 
He at once afferts that there is power, for he fays at once, I att, 
and will, and regulate the fucceflion of my ideas. Thus he takes 
the thing for granted, and then explains how it is to be applied ; 
he flies trom fenfe and particulars, to fomething which is general ; 
he does not mark the a by which he arrives at that univerfal 
principle by which he accounts for every thing.”’ P. 184. | 


To call this trifling, might be deemed unphilofophical; 
but what fhould we think * the man who could thus reafon 
againft the truth of Euclid’s firft Axiom ? 


** By what authority does the mathematician conclude that 
* things equal to one and the fame thing are equal to one another ?” 
Becauie, anfwers he, I difcern that any two magnitudes found to 
be each equal to a third, are equal to one another ; and con- 
fidering well the nature of the relation ofeequality, which I 
acquired in the ufual way, I find myfelf compelled to conclude 
that, univerfally and without regard to figure or any other cif- 
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cumftance, all things that are equal to one and the fame thing 
muft be equal to one another. Now, let me again atk the 
mathematician, if he have confidered whether or not this mode 
of reafoning be that which Bacon recommended? He does not 
fhow how he has obtained his middle axioms; but fuddenly 
affumes the truth of a general propofition, which is, that al] 
things, whether in heaven, earth, or hell, which are equal to 
one and the fame thing, are equal.to ope another. He at once 
alerts this to be an univerfal and neceffary truth ; for, fays he 
at once, I have found it to be true in all particular cafes; and by 
a law of my nature, I am compelled to believe that it cannot. 
be in any cafe falfe. Thus he takes the propofition for granted, 
and then employs it in mathematical demonftration—he flies 
from fenfe and particulars, to fomething which is general—he does 
not mark the fteps by which he arrives at that univerfal prin. 
ciple, by which he continues to render demonftration per. 
fpicuous, and at the fame time concife.’’ 


This would undoubtedly be trifling ; and yet it has, if we 
miftake not, a ftriking rs she cn to the prefent author's 
reafoning, on the principle of induétion, again{t the reality of 
power, But he Has another argument, wh'ch we fhall ex. 
amine, becaufe it may miflead the unwary, and has been 
rafhly thought by fome of our correfpondents to have been 
adopted by ourfelves *. 


‘© The readinefs with which fome orthodox writers admit the 
interference. of power, and a its exiflence upon every oc. 
cafion, appears unaccountable,” when it is confidered that this 
sypothefis is peculiarly favourable to the advocates for the doc. 
trine of univerfal neceflity. Now, if this doétrine be true, 
religion and morality, as commonly taught, are fhaken to their 
foundation. ‘The Atheift: requires no more than the exiftence of 
that blind fate, which produces and caufes all things ; and-the 
feeptic, who will never affént to fuch a prefumptuous dogma, 
as this is, will yet triumph in remarking the futile and incon. 
fiftent reafonings of thofe who, after having ignorantly ted 
the data on which it was founded, would then arbitrarily deny 
it, as falfe and impoffible.’’ “4 

‘ It is a law of the Ariftotelian philofophy, that whatever. 
exits in energy has always exifted in ea sb In admitting 
the common opinion, concerning the prodaction of every thing: 
by power, it feems difficule to rejeét this law, But if it 
be true, then, as Ariftotle likewife. teaches, all things which 
exift potentially muft exift aétually, at fome period or another. 


—— — 
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* Brit. Crit. vol. xxvi. p, 38, &c. 
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Whatever is, is confequently by neceflity ; for it has had ity 

tential exiftence from eternity, by which is implied its 
neceflary aétual exiftence. Thus there is no being that could 
have prevented the exiftence of another ; and the inference to 
be drawn from this laft propofition needs not to be flated,’* 
Pp. 187, 188. 


If any of our readers be very defirous to fee the Stagyrite 
vindicated from the charge of Atheifm, thus rafhly—we 
had almoft faid ignorantly—brought againft him, he will: 
find that vindication complete in Cudworth’s Intellectual 
as of the Wniverfé. It is our bufinefs to obterve that 

r. D. confounds power with phyfical caufe or force ; and 
that the power which orthodox writers admit, is utterly in. 
compatible with univerfal neceffity. ‘* Power, to produce 
any effeét, fays Dr. Reid, implies power not to produce it, 

e can conceive no way in which power may be deter- 
mined to one of thefe rather than the other, in a being that 
has no will ;” and the fame notion of power is held by every 
orthodox writer with whom we are acquainted, and indeed 
by all mankind, except Mr. Hume, and a few blind admirers 
of that fubtle Sceptic. That every change of {tate implies 
the agency of power fomewhere, is a felf-evident truth; 
and that phyfical caufes are utterly inconceivable, but as the 
inftruments of fome fupreme mind endowed with will and 
mtelligence, is univerfally admitted by all who have thought 
duly on the fubje&t. Hence @ is often faid by orthodds 
writers, that the relation between caufe and effeét is necef- 
fary, and that it implies an operating principle in the caufe; 
but, in ufing this expreffion, the meaning of fuch writers is 
et different from that which the prefent author attributes 
to them. 

We know not one orthodox writer, nor any found phi- 
lofopher, whether orthodox or not, who maintains that the 
relations between phyfical caufes and effeéts are fo neceflary 
that they could not have been otherwife than they are ; or 
that, from the appearance of the caufe, the effeét may be 
“ayaa with certainty equal to that of mathematical truth. 

ut we are ourfelves convinced that a change or event as 
certainly implies the agency of mind fomewhere, and at 
fome time, as the exiftence of a right angled plane triangle 
implies the relation of equality between the te of the 
hypothenufe and the fum of the fquares of the other two 
fides ; and we have no hefitation to fay, that he who main- 
tains the contrary, holds, whether intentionally or not, the 
firit principle of Atheifm. But as the agency of mind im- 
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plies, in the very notion of-it, will and intelligence, it is 
dire€lly contrary to that blind fate with which it is fo unac- 
countably confounded by the author now under confider. 
ation. The Ariftotelian maxim, that ‘* whatever exifts in 
energy has always exifted in capacity,’’ is an incontrovertible 
truth, implying nothing more than that every thing which 
aétually exifts has always been poflible; but the abfurd 
inference which Mr. D. draws from this maxim, conjoined 


_ with the common opinion concerning the produétion of 


every thing by power, does not follow, fince the common 
opinion of power implies volition and intelligence, 

From cenfuring the philofophy of Bacon, this author, with 
ftill more peculiar modefty, proceeds to reprefent thé Principia 
of Newton as a fyftem of Atheifm! It will be naturally afked, 
Does he underitand that work? In our opinion, he cer- 
tainly does not ; or he could not have reprefented the attrac. 
tion of gravitation as a material force. He feems, thou 
he gives feveral quotations from the Prineipia, to have ftudied 
the fyftem in the French fchool; but if he will condefcend 
to take a leffon from his own countryman, the late Dr, 
Robifon of Edinburgh *, he may perhaps difcover that 
all the affertions of Delaplace have not the force of demon- 
ftration, and be induced once more to change his opinion 
of the tendency of the Newtonian doftrines. In the mean 
time, we beg leave to inform him that Cudworth died the 
very year after the publication of the Principia, and long 
before the publication of the Optics ; that he cannot therefore 
be quoted with any propriety as a Newtonian ; and that it 
appears from the Intelleétual Syftem itfelf, that Cudworth 
was a follower rather of Ariftotle and Plato than of any 
modern fyftem-builder. 

The philofophy of Spinofa is here reviewed in the form of 
adialogue ; but Theophilus, who reprefents the Chriftian phi- 
lofopher, declaims where he ought to have reafoned ;-and 
even the arguments of Hy/us want fomething of the plaufi. 
bility of thofe employed by his prototype. He ilrives, 
indeed, to prefs Cudworth himfelf, the greateft of all 





* An apology is due to our readers for having delayed fo long 
to make them acquainted with that celebrated profeffor’s Elements 
of Mechanical Philofophy; but we have heard that a fecond 
volume is in the prefs, and if it appears foon we thall review 
both volumes together, when we fhall find an opportunity to 
vindicate the dottrines of Newton from the mifreprefentations 
that have heen given of them in the French fchool, 
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Spinofa’s antagonifts, into his caufe; but his labeur jy 
vain, and his reafoning a tiffue of contradiflion and abfor 
dity. 

In a very fhort chapter Mr. D. expofes fufficiently 
the weaknels of thofe fhallow fyflems in which it is attempt. 
ed to explain the phanomena of mind by the hypothefis of 
animal fpirits. ‘‘ There is no refemblance, as he truly ob. 
ferves, btween aftive intelleét and imert matter; betweeg 
the mind which thinks, and the organ which 1s faid to receive 
and to convey fenfation.”’ 

The review of Dr. Hartley's fyflem is equally coneife 
and equal correét. Vibrations and Vibratiuncles, fuppofing 
them poihble to the extent which that fyilem requires, will 
never explain the phenomena of thought and volition, 
Dr. Hartlev, however, threw out many valuable truths; 
and had he contented himfelf with alluming the a//aciation of 
‘deas as an ukimate fact or law of nature with refpeét to 
mind, as Newton confidered attrattion with refpeét to 
matter, he might have rendered. his Oéfervations on Mana 
flandard. work in metaphyfics ; and occupied the place in 
hat. department of {cience, which by general content hag 
been allotted to others. 

The writer of the prefent article having never read 
Tucker's Light of Nature pur/ued, can hazard no opinion ot 
Mr. D.’s review ot that work; but if the whole refemble the 
fpecimens which are here extracted, it furely was not 
worthy otf his notice. It has given occafion, however, to 
fome very juit remarks on the exceilencies of a philofophi- 
eal ftyle, and to fome elegant criticifms on the ftyle of our 
molt eminent Englifh metaphyficians. We agree with Mr 
Drummond that, in flyle, Berkeley remains to this day 
unrivalled; or, if he have arival, it is in his great antago- 

iit Rerd. 

[n reviewing the fyftem of Leibnitz, the prefent author, 
difplays much erudition; though the reader may be pat- 
doned. if he fometimes entertain a doubt whether the quo- 
tations be taken immediately from.the original author, of 
at fecond hand from Cudworth, and his tranflator Mofhem. 
The Menads ot Leibnitz, and his pre-etlabifhed-hanmony 
conititute a fyitem which cannot be fupported; but we ae 
furpriled that Mr. Drummond, when called upon by fome 
ot the dogmas of that fyflem to vindicate. the moral char 
ratier of God, never thought of looking into King’s a 
onthe Origin of Evil. That. work. is of fuch diflingui 
merit as to have been equally entitled to his notice with 


many others of which he has given a minute analyfis; and, 
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had he analyzed it with the fame minutenefs, we fhould not 
probably have been fhocked by exprefhans in the review 
vt the pre-eflablifhed harniony, which, to {peak of them in 
the gentleft terms, certainly order upon blafpheray. 

The tranfeendental philofophy of Kant, is here expofed 
to that contempt which its own ob{curity, and the arrogance, 
of the fe&t, fo juftly deferves but we are forry that Mr. 
Drummond could not keep out of view his own extrava- 
gant fcepticiim, while writing a few pages of as pleafing 
ridicule as we have ever read. Kiudicule is indeed not the 
teft of truth; but it is properly apphed to expofe a pompous 
and folemn jargon, which cannot be attacked by reafon, 
becaufe having no weak fide of common fenle—recaleitrat 
undique tulum. 

The concluding chapter of this volume profeffes to bea 
review of Dr. Reid’s philolophy ; and it mutt be acknow- 
ledged that the author has laid hold of fome parts of that 
fyftem, which the ableft of its partizans will find it no eafy 
matter to fupport. He has, however, millaken the meanin 
of Dr. Reid’s appeal to the common fenfe of man- 
kind; which by no meansimphes, that ‘the merchant, the 
manutatturer, or the farmer, is capable of deciding upon 
points which puzzled the fagacity of Locke.” The phrale 
common fenfe was not, perhaps, well chofen; but there are 
certainly Jaws of human thought as well as laws of corporeal 
motion; and had the Scotch philofopher appealed to thofe 
laws, or to fomething by which certain propofitions muft. be 
either received as firft truths, which adnut not of proof, or. 
rejected as palpable fallfehoods, we know not what could 
have been urged againit the foundation of his fyftem. That, 
there are firft truths in every {cience, none but a feeptic 
willdeny ; nor can even the {ceptic himfelf conduét the, 
affairs of life, or carry. on afingle argument of any length, 
without taking fome truths for granted. But it 1s only to 
decide on what ought to be contidered as a firjt truth, that, 
Dr. Reid appeals, from one or two metaphyficians, to the, 
judgment of mankind at large; and if there be laws of 
human thought and human belief, without the fuppofition 
of which all reafoning would be abfurd, thofe laws are, 
furely to be found in the fpecies at large, and not in a few 
individuals. That Dr. Reid reafons inconclufively in the 
argument by which he endeavours to prove that in perception 
neither the objett. perceived atis upon the mind nor the, 
mind upon the objeét, has been obferved by others, and 
muft be admitted by all who are accuftomed to fuch {pecu- 
jations. But Mr. D., by denying the reality of power, 
contends, 
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contends, in effe&t, that there can be neither aétion nor per. 
ception of any kind; and certainly contradiéts a firft truth 
efiablithed, as to men all firft truths muft be eftablithed, by 
a fundamental law of human thought. It is worthy of 
obfervation too, that while he infifts that we perceive only 
images prefent to the mind, he isas much a Hyloi/ as Dr, 
Reid himfelf; for there can be no smage, in the literal fenfe 
of the word, which is not corporeal. The only images 
which we know to be connefted with fenfation, are thofe 
which are formed by pencils of light on the retina tunica; 
but that they are immaterial our author cannot pretend, 
without taking for granted the very point in difpute between 
him and his antagonifts; and unfortunately for his theory, 
they are turned from the fenforium. 

We have now taken as comprehenfive a review of this 
work as our limits would admit, and have dwelt indeed longer 
on it than has probably been agreeable to many of our readers, 
That it has merit is unqueftionable ; but we do not think 
that metaphyfical difquifition is that to which the genius of 
the author is adapted. From the nature of the offices which 
he has filled, Mr. Drummond mutt be confidered as zealoufly 
attached to our conititution, both in church and in ftate; and 
we truft that we do not fpeak at random, when we fay that 
he is equally attached to thofe fundamental principles of 
= without the fupport of which the conftitution 
could not exilt a year; but it is certain, that were the 
opinions which are here inculcated to be generally adopted, 
the word religion would either have no meaning, or be ex- 
preffive of an abfurdity. If there be no power, there can be 
no Ged; and though there be power, yet if we have mo notion 
of it, wecan never Jearn any thing of God, either from his 
word or from his works. On the theory of Berkeley, 4 
fyftem of pure theifm may certainly be built ; and that 
fyftem may be improved by the fuper-addition of Chriftianity, 
the dofrines of which few men have more adorned than 
the celebrated bilhop of Cloyne; but if power, as well -as 
matter, be excluded from the univerfe, what will remain? 

Mr. Drummond has feen the effets of a vain rig 
in their direft forms; and though we grant that the ideal 
fyftem of Hume is lefs likely to be produttive of mifchief 
than the chemical fyftem of La Metherie, in which God 1s 
reprefented as a particular kind of cryftallization }! fill 
there is danger, the moft imminent danger, in difturbing 
the peace of mankind by ideal paradoxes. The miferies 
of the prefent age have not furely fprung from fuperftinon; 
and he who now combats fuch a phantom, is at leaft as ufe-: 
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iefsly employed as was the man who, in the twelfth 
century, may have written volumes in fupport of the autho- 
rity of the church and court of Rome. 





Art. 1X. Avnals of Commerce, Manufactures, Fifberies, 
and Navigation, with brief Notices of the Arts and Sciences 
connected with them. By David Macpherfon. 4 vols. 4to. 
8]. 8s. Nichols and Son, &c. 1805. 


N acountry like England in its prefent ftate, where com- 
merce has arrived to a ftupendous height, and has be- 
come the chief fource of the power of its empire, a work of 
this nature muft be peculiarly interefting, not only to thofe 
who are attively engaged in the operations of trade, and to 
the ftatefmen who are deftined to dire&t the motions of the 
whole, but alfo to thofe who are influenced only by 
curiofity. 

The firft idea of this work was profeffedly taken from 
Anderfon’s hiftorical and chronological Deduétion of the Origin 
of Commerce. In that work the author traced the progrefs of 
commerce {rom the creation of the world to the commence- 
ment of the prefent reign. But his account of the period 
anterior to the difcovery of America in 1492, was tull of 
errors, and in many parts incomplete, as he appears to have 
been unacquainted with the learned languages, and to have 
trufted to tranflators, and modern writers. 

In order to remedy this negleét of the antient hiftorians 
of Greece and Rome, and of “ the valuable hiftorians of the 
middle ages, whom the fupercilious ignorance of gram- 
marians call barbarians,” Mr. Macpherfon, who has, as he 
intorms us, had accefs to fome public records not attainable 
by the original author, has entirely rewritten the narrative of 
this period. In refpe€tto the commercial tranfaétions be- 
tween 1492 and 1760, all the faéts colleéted by the original 
author are preferved, and moft of his remarks; although the 
tyie is occafionally altered, and many chronological feries 
of remarks are now feparated, and exhibited in the form of 
tables, at the end of the work; the additions of Mr. Mac- 
a gn are introduced as notes. But the important period 

m 1760 to 1801 belongsentirely to the prefent author. 

The work commences, in the true {pint of antiquarian 
tefearch, with the commerce or rather manufattures of the 
antediluvians, This, however, the author confefles to be 
7 mere 
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mere conjefture ; and it is not until the purchafe of the cay 
ot Machpelah by Abraham ‘“ for four hundred fhekels of 
filver current money with the merchant,” that any ding 
mention is made of any bargain or fale. From the expref. 
fion here ufed, the author infers that merchants at that. time 
(which he fixes as 1859 betore Chrift) conftituted a “ my. 
merous and refpettable clafs of the community.”’ An jp. 
ference, which appears to us to be very haftily conceived, 
and as erroneous as his opinion, that, at that time, “ | 
inclofed and planted fields were property, while the bound. 
lefs common of the whole world was the unappropriated 
pafture ground of the Patriarchs.”” We have exad ell to 
believe that the feeding grounds of the Arabs are as much 
the property of the Sheik, as the common paftures of Eng. 
land are of the Lord ot the Manor. Be that as it may, € 
author is undoubtedly rafh in afferting, that from this hif 
tory we learn, ‘ that money of denominations and quality, 
fixed by public authority, or by the general confent of thole 
who were moft interefted in the circulation of it, was then 
an eftablifhed ftandard, or medium, in the tranfaéionsot 
mankind.” For the very words of the hiftory, even w 
ftated by himfelf, are fufficient to fhow the falfity of this 
opiition, “ the filver was immediately weighed, not count. 
ed, and paid to Ephron.” From this it fens neceffary to 
fuppofe ibe no money was then known, that the fhekel was 
only a weight, and that the expreffion current money with 
the merchant, fimply refers to the finenefs of the filver. 

It 1s to the fouthern Arabians that Mr. Macpherfon gives 
the hbnour of being the firft merchants of any confequence, 

nd he thinks that they not only enjoyed at all times a very 
confiderable portion of the trade between India and the 
weftern parts of the old world, but even had almoft the 
entire monopoly of this trade; until the ancient fyftem of 
that moft important commerce was altered by the difcovery 
ot a lefs expenfive paflage to India by fea, round the fouthera 
éxtremity of Africa. 

The Egyptians have been complimenti, both by ancient 
and modern writers, for their fuperior fagacity, and conle- 
quent early civilization ; and fome of the moderns have even 
fuppofed that they were the earlieft nav igators. Mr. Mae- 
pherfon oppofes this opinion with great zeal; and he thinks 
that it was not until the vigorous reign of Sefoftris that et 
ventured upon the fea; and that, although their politica 
and even religious prejudices were obliged to yield to bis 
ambitious views of extending his domimtons, yet their ee 
ance upon the fea was only temporary, and was {peedily pe 
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sfide. In [peaking of the fleet fitted out by him on the Red 
Sea, the author fays, 


«* Thefe four hundred veffels, fach as they were, conhituted 
the greateft feet that ever was fitted out by the native kings of 
Egypt. But, as the event falls in the dark period of Egyptian 
hiftory, and the number is not mentioned by Herodotus, con. 
fiderable allowance muft be made for exaggeration. Some modern 
writers, however, have amufed themfelves and their readers with 
a notion, that the Egyptians were the moft antient navigators ; 
becaufe a nation fo wife could not be blind to the advantages of 
commerce. We are moreover told, upon the fame authority of 
imagination, that the glory of the difcoveries, hitherto afcribed 
to the Phenicians, ‘ feems rather to belong: to the Egyptians ;’ 
and alfo that the Hebrews, who were fo long among the Egyp. 
tians, could not be ignorant of their trade to all the countries of 
the Eaft; and that, after they got themfelves fettled in the land 
of Canaan, they coald not be fuppofed deficient in nautical and 
commercial knowledge, when the port of Sidon was fo near to 
them. Such are the modern difcoveries of the trade and navigation 
of the Egyptians and Hebrews, which were utterly unknown to 
the antient authors. So very far were the Egyptians from being 
great navigators and difcoverers, that they abhorred the fea, and 
all fith that were bred in it, becaufe the dead body of their god 
Ofiris was thrown into it; and they would not fo much as fpeak 
to feamen, Whd were an abomination in their fight, becaufe the 
gained their bread upon the fea. (Plutarchi Sympos. L. viii 
De lide et Ofir.) All antient authors agree, that the Pharnic 
cians were the earlieft and the greateft traders and navigators in 
the weltern world, (Ifaiah, c. 23—Ezekiel, cc. 26, 27, 28— 
Herodor. L.i.c. 1, L. iii. c. 107-—Mela, L. i. c. 6—Strabo, 
L. xvi. p. rog7—-Plin. Hift. Nat. L. v. c..12—Jofeph, contta 
Apion, L. i. &c. &c.) But for any merchant veffel belongin 
to the native Egyptians having ever failed to any foreign port, 
believe fio antient authority can be found. The trade of the 
Egyptians was evidently conduéted by foreigners; and, if we 
may truft to Grecian writers, they were not very willing to 
admit them, upon any account whatever, to enter into their 
country. Before the reign of Pfammitichus all ftrangers (except. 
ings however, the Arabians and Phasnicians—fee Genefis, c, 37— 
Herodor, J. i. c. 1.) wete prohibited from landing in Egypt ; 
but the Greeks, being notorious for their piracies, were molt 
rigotoully debarred, (or were, perhaps in truth, the only nation 
excluded,) and thofe, who had the misfortune to be driven by the 
winds on the coaft, were put to death, or made flaves ; and from 
that favage cruelty, or fevere juftice, the Grecian poets fabri- 
cated their fable Of a King of Egypt, called Bufiris, facrificing 
™en apon his attars, (Diod. Sicul. L. i. §. 67—Serabo, L. xvit. 
PP. Ir¢z; rng.) Femay beobjected to what I have faid of the 
deteitation 
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deteftation of feamen among the Egyptians, that Herodétty 
(L. ii. c. 164.) mentions managers of yeffels as one of the o 

or cafts, of that people. But from his defcription of their vef. 
fels, with hulls and mafts made of thorn, and fail made of paper, 
and of their —— (L. it. ces 96, 1795.) and fron ey 
paflage wherein he has occafion to fpeak of their managers of wh 
fels, it is fufficiently evident that they were not feataring men, 
but mere frefh water failors, or boatmen, employed in worki 
the numerous river craft upon the Nile. As to the fu 
commerce of the Hebrews, Jofephus, himfelf a Hebrew, plairly 
afferts, that the antient Hebrews, being remote from the fea, wete 
content with the produce of their own fertile foil, and did not 
from home in queft of riches or conquefts. He adds, (in perfett 
agreement with the very firft chapter of Herodetus,) that in the 
early ages merchandize was carried to and from Egypt by the 
Phoenicians, who ploughed the vaft feas in their trading voyages, 
and that it was by their means that the Egyptians, and other 
nations, became known to the Greeks (Jofeph. Contra Apion, 
L. i.) Thefe unquefttonable antient authorities are furely faf. 
ficient to prove, that the Egyptians were not navigators, and 
ftill lefs the Hebrews, whofe naval enterprifes never went beyont 
fifhing with a boat upon a lake, and who fcarcely ever poflefied a 
bit of fea coait.”’ Vol. I. p. 13. 


Who thefe modern writers are, whofe opinions the author 
controverts, is not mentioned by him; for this unufual 
filence Mr. Macpherion has apologized, as we fuppofe -he 
would fay, once tor all, in the following curious paflage m 
his preface : 


‘* Where | differ from modern writers, I have fcarcely ever 
thought it neceffary to produce their names, or their arguments, 
oreven to obferve that there is fuch a difference ; for this is not 
a work of controverfy. It is fufficient that I produce unqueftion- 
able authority : it neceffarily follows, that whoever contraditts 
that runs into error.’’ Pret. p. xiv. 


Now, although in the particular inftanre we have quoted, 
we agree with the author in opinion; yet we muft confels 
that he appears to manifeft no {mall degree of arrogance and 
contempt towards his literary brethren in the above boafting 
paragraph. And we think it would ‘have been but common 
prudence in Mr. Macpherfon to have fpoken in a lefs pofi- 
tive ilyle, confidering the few lights which could be colleét- 
ed, as to the fubjeét of his work, anterior to the difcovery of 
the pailage round the Cape of Good Hope, and of America 
whea the riches poured by thefe means into Europe, ope 
rated a fignal change in the opinions and purfuits of 
nations leated on the eaflern fhores of the Atlantic Oceam 
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The author allows that the Hebrews, with the affiftance 
of Pharnician navigatorsy made fome progre{s, during the 
reign of Solomon, in the Eaft Indian trade; but this was @ 
mereattempt, and lafted only — that fingle reign. The 
tivil wars which enited, and ended in a partition of the 
kingdom, neceffarily diverting the attention of the rival 
Chiefs from the profecution of an exvenfive external com 
merce, 

The Arabian navigators appear to have monopolized the 
navigation of the Perfian and Indian Seas; if we except this 
valet appearance of the Hebrews and Phoenicians on 
thofe feas, and the flight traces we have of fome Pheeni¢ian 
names of iflands in the Perfian Gulf. Mr, Macpherfon, 
in the plenitude of his knowledge, afligns thefe iflands to 
Colonies fettled upon them by Darius, King of Perfia, 
about 514, A. C. hatever contempt the author may have 
for the ordinary writers on Pet nah. ye political fubjeéis, 
fill the merit and fame of Sir Ifaac Newton demanded fome 
notice to be taken of his ideas on this identity of the names 
of Tyre and Aradus as fea ports on the coaift of the Mediter. 
ranean, and as iflands in the Perfian Gulf, Sir Ifaae fup- 
pofes that the Edomites, conquered by David, drove ie 
Sidonians out of Sidon, who then built Tyre and Aradus, 
and thefe laft being employed by Solomon, about 1017, 
A.C. in the Indian trade, colonized the iflands in the Per- 
fan Gulf, and gave them the name of the ports from whence 
they came. § great a diff€gence both in the time, and 
even in the nations, ought to have been noticed. It muft 
however be remarked, Re Strabo fays, the people of thefe 
lands reverfed the Rory, and claimed the honour of bei 
the anceftors of the Tyrians and Aradians of the Mediterra- 
bean Sea, 

But, whatever may be conceived as to the Phoenicians 
being concerned in the commerce of the Indian Ocean, no 
doubt can exift that they were the principal Colonizers of the 
Mediterranean and Auantic fhores; among which’Colonies, 

arthage was the moft famous, and eclipfed even its parent 
fate, by means of the favourable circumftances of its fitua- 
tion. The author dates the arrival of Eliila at Carthage, 
about 868, A.C. and he draws the following contrait be. 
‘ween military and commercial Colonies, 


“* Carthage was fituated on a {mall peninfula projecting into a 
bay, which tormed two excellent harbourss About equally dif. 
tant from either end of the Mediterranean, and on that part of 
the Aftican coaft which advances towards Sicily, Italy, and 
Greece, it might be faid to be placed in the center of all the 
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acceffible fhores of she then known world ; while behind it lay 
ran immenfe fertile Continent, which furnifhed every thing nec. 
fary for the fupport of the Citizens, and a great variety of valy. 
able articles for exportation. 

‘© When we read the hiftory of the Carthaginians, we ongly 
ever to bear in remembrance, that almoft all that we know ¢ 
them, has come to us by the information of their Greek and Ro. 
manenemies, And, even through the medium of fuch malignant 
information, we feel ourfelves irrefiftibly drawn to prefer them to 
thofe favourites of the hiftoric mufe in every purfuit of real uti. 
lity. In fpite of mifreprefentation, we are compelled to admir 
the Bie of their power, founded folely upon the batfis of 
trade, and the general wifdom of their conduét, till, 7 
from the character of merchants, they were led away by the pa 
ambition of being Warriors and Conqucrors, which brought o 
the ruin of their fourifhing ftate. From the fame fources of in. 
formation, when properly examined, we can draw a compatifon 
hetween the Pheenician Colonies, and thofe of other nations, 
which in the early ages were fo frequently roving over the fae 
of the earth. Almoft every one of thefe Colonies may be con. 
fidered as a band of plunderers, confifting of one or more Chich, 
fupported by a crowd of ignorant and miferable de 
driven out from their native country by domeftic convulfions, and 
in their turn driving out, exterminating, or reducing to flavery, 
thofe whom they could overpower, and, in hort, {preading 
mifery and defolation wherever they went, On the contrafy,# 
Phoenician Colony was a fociety confifting of opulent and intell 
gent merchants, ingenious mapeturen, feilful artifans, and 

ardy feamen, leaving their nffive country, which was too mt. 
row to contain their increafihg population, with the bleffings and 
oese wifhes of their parents and friends, in order to fettle im 
iftant land, where they maintained a correfpondence of frient 


fhip and mutual advantage with thofe who remained at hom, § 


and with their brethren in the other Colonies fprung from thei 
parent ftate ; where, by profecuting their own intereft, they ¢ 
tettually promoted the happinefs of the parent ftate, of the 
among whom they fettled, and of all thofe with whom they 
any intercourfe ; and where they formed the point of union, whi 
cofineéted the oppofite ends of the earth in the ftrong band of 
mutual benefits. Such is the contraft between a Colony of bat- 
baric hunters, paftors, warriors, and robbers, and a Colony 
civilized and mercantile people. Vol. I. p. 27, 28. 


We have no evidence to prove that the commercial Colo- 
nies of the antients differed im any refpett from thofe of the 
moderns ; and hence we may not only juftly deny the 
of every feature inthe flattering pi€ture the author has draws 
of this {pecies ot Colonies, but we may even affert the vey 


contray 
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contrary to be the real flate of the cafe. The pay fpent in 


military colonies, is ufually very acceptable to the. inhabi- 
tants, as we have had recent experience when, much to the 
regret of the inhabitants, we evacuated the Cape ot Good 
Hope. On the other hand, the enormities committed by 
the Portugnefe in India, and repeated by the commercial 
companies of other European nations, and the murders by 


© the Spaniards in the Well Indies, and by the New Englanders 
’ in America, bear ample teflimony to the rapacitits of com- 


mercial colonilts. oes not our own hiltory fufhciently 


) exhibit, even in the pages of Mr. Macpherfon, the des 


prefhon which the nation fuffered from the eftablifhment of 
the Lombard bankers, and Hanfeatic merchants in England ? 


| The very principle of commercial colonization is againft 
' Mr. Macpberfon’s rant in its praife; for how can thofe 


‘ promote the happinefs of the people among whom they 


4 are fettled,’’ who are exprefsly fent there as leeches to faften 
' on the unfortunate natives, who are fo impolitic as. to admit 
| them, to exhauft their refources, and to dilgorge the plunder 


into the pockets of their principals at home ? 

Mr. Macpherfon, however, is not content with ftanding 
forth as the felf-delegated advocate of commercial colonitts, 
but abufes, with a violence equalled only by his extravagant 

raifes of the former, the military clafs of mankind. He 

carcely ever mentions them by any other terms than plun- 
derers, favages(1. 107.) cut-throats (1. 118.) robbers. Kings 
being unfortunately the chiefs of this profcribed race are as 
leldom honoured in his pages with more favourable titles 
than thole of leaders of bands of cut-throats, or of gangs 
of robbers, (1. p. 29.) and fuch like elegant phrafes, unleis 
it be that, in farcaftic irony, he mentions their facred 
perions (1. p. 29, 121.). Yet many of the princes who 
have been thus unmercifully treated by this champion of 
commerce, have, from the poflhumous gratitude of the nations 
they Preset, or of the colonies they founded, been ad- 
vanced to honours, for the benefits received during their 
adminiftration, and ftilPflearth with undiminifhed {plendour 
on the pages of hiltory. While, on the other ‘ham, “the 
utmoft induftry of Mr. Macpherfon, has not beer abies to 
refcue from oblivion, the name of ‘a fingle fa€tor, or fuper- 
cargo, of thefe beneficent colonies, thefe colonies which 
according to him gave reciprocal happinefs to many nations. 

or need we wonder at this circumitance ; for, even in the 
prefent day, what native of India would think it worth his 
trouble to tranfmit to pofterity the names of the governors of 


the faftories on the coaft? As riches alone were the ne 
N 2 of 
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ef their purfuit, fo their acquifitions were their rewar. 
while military chiefs who barter their blood for fame, » 
juftly entitled to it, whatever Mr. Macpherfon may imagine 
to the contrary. 

The military, however, are not the only objeéts of the 
author's averfion ; the prieflhood comes in for its proportion 
of hatred; but this clafs, having lefs thare in temporal affair, 
have the good luck to come lel frequently under Mr. Mx. 

herfon’s lafh. Religion itfelf is fcarcely ever mentionel 
a by the name of fuperftition ; while the author, wanderi 
mac from his fubje&t, and feizing with avidity even th 
moft diftant profpeé of injuring the objeéts of his averfion, 
fays (vol. iv.), that in China every thing is turned to 
the beft account, and the farmer enjoys the whole fruits of 
his labour, for there are no ecclefiaftical tythes vo diminth his 
profits, or difcourage his induitry.”” America is alfo (in 
vol. iv. p. $25.) held out as yielding very great encourage. 
ment to every kind of induftry, as being entirely free frm 
dythes and predominant religious eftablifiments. Thus, accori. 
ing to this author, the fetting apart a certain portion of ou 
income for the fervice of him, to whom we owe the whok, 
is an aft of injuftice to ourfelves; and the government 
which fanétion tt, are to be held up to public view, as guilty 
of difcouraging the induftry of their fubjeéts, and depriving 
them of their well earned profit. In like manner, a tenth 
part of the produce of the earth is in vol. i. p. 457, pro 
nounced to be an oppreffive tax. : 

But, indeed, neither the political, nor religious fenti. 
meats of the author can excite any furprife, when we find 
him fo frequently quoting Gibbon as being remarkable fot 
accuracy and judgment. Vid. vol. i. pp. 1#2, 205. &c. 

(To be continued. ) 





a, 


Art. X. Sermons on the Miffion and Charafter of Chrift, and 
on the Beatitudes ; comprehending what were preached befart 
the Univerfity of Oxford, in the Year \803, at the Lecturt 
founded by the late Jobn Bampton, M. A. Canon of Salifbur' 
By John Farrer, M. A. of Queen's College; Reétor i. the 
United Parifbes of St. Clement FE ajicheap and St. Mart 


Orgars, London. 8vO. 395 pp. 7s. Rivingtons, &¢ 
1s0+F. 


rpTHE appointed number of Sermons to be preached at the 

Bamptonian Lettures is eight, but fome of the Letturett 
have chofen afterwards to extend their matter in tle publie 
3 cauion 
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cation. The motives of the prefent author for fo duing 


are briefly thus explained in his preface. 


«« I¢ may readily be conceived, that a fubje@ of this nature 
cannot always, without difadvantage, be exa¢tly apportioned to a 
prefcribed number of Leétures or a limited meafure of Difcourfe. 
This he hopes will be accepted as his apology to the Univerfity 


for taking a larger compafs in his wor 


when prefented to the 


public, than he had opportunity of doing, when delivered from 
the Pulpit. It may be proper to ftate, that two additional Ser, 
mons are inferted, namely, the fecond and the fifth, adapted ta 
the two great Solemnities of the Chriftian Year, the Nativity and 
the Paflion of our Lord. And the portion of difcourfe on the 
Beatitudes, which was delivered in two parts, is amplified into a 
feries of Sermons correfponding to the fubjects of the feveral 


Beatitudes.’’ P. viii. 


By thefe amplifications the regular number of Difcourles 
is doubled in the prefent volume, and, as it is divided into 
two parts, each containing eight Sermons, it may be con. 
fidered as a double courfe. The imtention of the author is 
to give in one part a view of the teflimonics of the Chriftian 
Faith, and in the other of the elements of Chriftian Doétrine. 
Both parts, however, are wmperfeét. The former touches 
only particular heads relating to the Mifhion, and charaéter 
of our Saviour ; conne€ting the faéts of his life with fome of 
the principal prophecies relating to him. The latter part 
dwells ditind y upon the eight Beatitudes, which, though 
they give a very extenfive view of doftrine, cannot without 
fome force be made to comprehend the whole; and furely 
were not intended by the facred teacher to be fo under- 


flood. 


To the Sermons on the Beatitudes, an introduétory dif. 
courfe is prefixed, and a diflin€t conclufion fubjoined, 
Thefe however are not intended apparently as feparate dif- 
courles. From that introduétion the following part may 
properly betaken, as it contains matter of a critical nature. 


* But before I proceed to difcourfe upon them feparately, it 
may be convenient te premife a few remarks on their ftructure and 
arrangement, for that may be of ufe in unfolding their defign. 
Now it deferves our notice, that as they are formed on the model 
gf certain introduCtory fentences in the Pfalms, which pronounce a 
blefling on virtuous difpofitions*, fo they are delivered in the 
fame fententious and proverbial ftyle. Hence they bear the com. 





* Pfalms i. xxxii. xli, cxix. 


plexion 
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plexion of the Poetry of the Hebrews, which, in its prey vailing 
character, is combined of parallel fentences ond aa iufe S, wherein 
propofition correfponds with propofition, and term 1s anfwerable 
to term. Thus every fentence in this feries is compofed of two 
claufes, of which the former pronounces a certain difpofition 
blefied, and the latter ftates wherein this bleffednefs confitts. Bur 
befide the general parallel that pervades the whole, the fentences 
appear to be difpoted in couplets, bearing a ftill clofer analogy to 
one another both in conftruction and in fpirit : as will be more 
diftingtly feen, if we read them in the order, whieh they hold in 
fome very ancient and well-approved manufcripts of the Gofpel, 
and in which they are quoted by fome diftinguithed Fathers of 
the Chriftian Church. 


‘© Bleffed are the Poor in fpirit: for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Hleaven. 

‘© Bleffed are the Meck: for they fall inherit the Earth. 

‘** Bleffed are they that mourn: for they fhall be comtorted, 


‘ Bleffed are they that hunger and thirtt after righteoufnefs ; 
for they fhall be fatisfied *.’’ 


‘ According to this arrangement, the fecond fentence is parallel 
to the firft. ‘Lhe Meek are ‘of a kindred character with q > Poor 
in fpirit: and the inheritance of the Earth bears an cvident an. 
tithefis to the poffeffion of the Kingdom of Heaven. A fimular 
correfpondence holds both in difpofition and in recompenfe be. 
tween the third and the fourth: they that mourn are comforted; 
they that hunger and thirft are fatisfied. 

‘* This arrangement I am the more difpofed to note, as tt 

contributes in fome degree to the pe ripicuity of the fentences, and 
fixes in fome cafes a precifion of me aning, which, in the common 
order of reading, is not fo obfervable. We fhall more diftinély 
underfta: nd who are meant by the Poor in fpirit, on which there 
is fome difference of opinion, when we find them collated witlt 
the Meck. We fhall more clearly apprehend who are meant 
by them that mourn, on which there is alfo fome degree of doubt, 
when we find them collated with them that hunger and thirft after 
rightcouine(s.’” P. 234. 


In his conclufion to the fame difcourfes Mr. Farrer thus 
gives the fummary of duty relative to them. 





* «« Tt may fuffice to ftate, that this is the Order of the Cam- 
bridge Manufeript both in the Greek and the Latin Text: which 
r further fanctioned by. the following lift of authorities from 
Wetitein’s Edition :—Verfio Latina, Clemens, Origenes, Eufe- 
iusy Gregor, Nyff. Tuvencus, Ambrofius, CHromatus, Hies 
nymus, * 
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Farrer’s Bampton Ledures. ‘TRS 
In this feries of Beatitudes we behold the neceffary eon. 
nexion between holinefs and happine’s. To the feveral virtues of 
che Chriftian life are feverally affigned their appropriate rewards, 
_-But far be it from us to infer from hence, that the feparate cul- 
tivation of any fingle virtue, or indeed of any number lefs than 
the whole, will fuffice to the attainment of the happinefs propofed, 
All the virtues hete commended, though fe ‘pai ately confidered; 
are connected together by one i: ndiffolub le chain. The y muft all 
indifpenfably combine to form the perte % man of God; nor can 
one of them be omitted without infringing the integrity of the 
Chriftian character, and in confequence annulling our title to the 
fulnefs of divine beatitude. It is the ftrong expreffion of the 
apottle James; ‘“* Whofoever thall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all.’ And the reafon is, that 
the feveral commandments form one entire and indivifible code, 
being fo many branches of the fame royal Law, and breathing the 
fpirit of the fame divine Lawgiver. ‘* For he that faid, Do not 
commit adultery, faid alfo, Do not kill*.’’ And what the apof. 
tle thus afirms of the prohibitions, will equally apply to the 
pofitive injunctions, Whofoever fhall attempt to cultivate all 
the other virtues, yet fhall indulge himfelf in an habitual dif. 
r gard of one, is deficient in the Chriftian life, and hazards his 
intereft in the Chriftian recompence: for the fame Lawgiver, who 
faid, Bleffed are the Poor in {pirit, and the Meck, aid alfo with 
the fame authority, Pleffed are yhe Merciful, and the Pure in 


heart, lo all, who have enrolled ghe mfelves under the banners 
of the Chriftian difciplines it is nor permitted to choofe their 
favourite virtues, to the negleét of others, which may not be fo 
agres es le to their prevailing habats and in linations. As con. 
nected in fpirit, they muft not be feparated in practice. As 


equally enjoined by the fame divine Lawgiver, they mauit be 


equally obeyed by all, who acknowledge his authority to require 
their obedience. If we would be complete in him to whom we 
protefs allegiance, we muft cultivate the whole without excep. 
tion, we mutt exercife ourfelves without referve inall. To this 
parpofe e the exhortation of the apoftle, that ‘* giving all dili- 
gence, we add to our faith, virtue, and to eg knowledge, 
and to knowledge, temperance, and to temperance, patience, and 
to paticnce, godlinefs, and to godlinefs, brot! mrs kindnefs, and 
to brotherly kindn refs, charity. For if thele things be in us and 
abound, chi y will make us neither barren nor unteuitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord fefus Chrift.’’ If we thus affidvoufly 
labour to be perfect in the whole will of God, nor howevret = 
pending on our own powers, but on his grace, not trufting in 

own merits, but in his mercies, we may hope for the un _ tary re 





* James ii. 10, 11. 
Ompence 
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compence of all the Chriftian virtues in the fulnefs of the bleff 
of the Gofpel of Chrift. ‘* Wherefore, my beloved brethrep, 
let us be ftedfaft and unmoveable in the work of the Lord, fy, 


afinuch as we know, that our labour fhall not be in vain in th 
Lord*.’’ P. 387. 


The great fault of the author’s plan, in forming thet 
Leétures, wasthe want of unity. The purchafer of the book, 
indeed, who buys two Courfes for one, has no reafon to 
complain ; but when the two topics were blended in the 
original delivery this fault muft have been ftriking ; no 
withftanding the writer's endeavour to unite the two as gene. 
ral divifions of one great fubje¢tt. There is nothing that is 
particularly itriking either in the language or the thoughts of 
thefe Lettures, while at the fame time they appear perfeflly 
free from any thing which could expofe the author to 


cenfure : a chara¢ter which has before feeme@ to us to be. 
long to produttions from the fame pen 7. 





BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


POETRY. 


Art. 11. The Death of the Hero. 


Verfes to the Memory of Lord 
Vifcount Nelfon. gto. 8 pp. 


1s. Baldwin. 1806. 


We cannot give to this poem much praife beyond that of good 
intention. Yet the tollowing lines have fpirit. 


** Hide, haughty Gallia, hide thy humbled head ; 
Our’s are the feas, and then our vengeance dread. 
Can Britain’s foremoft champion greatly fall, 

And not bequeath his fearlefs heart to all ?’’ 


There are alfo a few tolerable verfes at the clofe ; but this is 
all the praife we are enabled to give to the exccution of the poem ; 
though it’s fpirit and tendency have our warmett applaufe. 





* + Cor, xv. 58. 


+ Mr. Farrer publifhed a volume of Sermons on the Parables, 


noticed in our rgth volume, p. 423. A fecond volume has finet 
appeared, but has been overlooked, 
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Ant, 12. Verfes om the Death of Lord Nelfon. 40. 9 ppe 
Price 18; Clarke, 1806, 


Thefe verfes (only fifty-two in number) are manifeftly a hafty 


effGon, and, we think, the effufion of one who could write betters 
They have s nelineale fome vigour; as the following Lines, 


ough all of them are not unexceptionable, will evinces 


« Netfon’s no more !’’ exclaims the exultmg Gaul, 
« And views a future n navy in his fall, 

O noble meed of worth, of high renown! 

As bright a glory round true valour thrown, 

As Britain bendi ing o’er her fallen chief, 

Forgetting all her coriquefts in her grief.’’ 


he lines are here and there varied in length; which has, we 
think, am ill effect, exeept in aregular, and well conftruéted lyric 


\aT. 13. An Ode on the Vidory and Death of Lord V ifrount 
Velfon, off Trafalgar, Ofober 21, 1805. lo which ave added, 
Li saddreff to him after the cetebrated Battle of the Nile, By 


ak ity, OVO. 16 pp. OSs Boole} ‘ i806, 


Gallantry and patriotifm forbid that we fhould harthly cenfure 
thefe well-meant effufions of a female pen! buat juftice compels us 
toown, that the public foirit of this lady far'tranfeends her talent 

poetry. Ve t fhe errs more from want of fkill than of RBenaus ; 
cially in her Ode ; the very firft line of which 


“* Fame—once more a brilliant trophy rears’’ 


sta verfe, and the others are irregularly and injadicioufly ar. 


ranged, fo as to lofe that effect of varied melody ; which is the 
of lyric poetry. But we are too much pleafed with the 

al and {we » doubt not) aneere feeling of the fair author 
to fay more, except that we would advife her, before the writes 
agam, diligently to ftudy our beit poets; aiter which the may 
probably produce compofitions, if mot of the frit order, yet well 


rihy oj perufal, 


As Te 14. The Ch 7p let a ColleBion of Poems ‘ i rrtly or ioinal, 
aud | Talk clethed from the most approved Auth ae rome, 
3s.-6d, Ipfwich, Raw ; London, Longman and 


do not recollect to have met, for fome time paft, witha 
Collettion of Poems, of fo convenient a fize, and reafonable price, 
OF includip 8 {o great a variety of poems of confiderable merit. 
(3 th ¢ orig: sal poems a few perhaps may be deemed too trite te 
be inferted in fuch a colleétion at the prefent day, fach a ‘Vick 
O ell’s 
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Poet) ‘f 


ell’s Colin and Lucy, Shenftone’s Nancy of the Vale, and Gry, 
Hymn to Adverfity ; the laft of which almoft every lover » 
poetry has by heart. Bur though this may be true, and thoog! 
fome of the more modern poems have { arcely merit enough 
entitle them to a place in a felection like the prefent, the book 
upon the whole, will form a very convenient manual for ts 
readers of poetry. We cannot, however, pafs over without ce. 
fure the impropricty of fubjeining the name ot Pindar ory, 
the fele€tions from the doggrel writer who has termed hime! 
Peter Pindar. ‘The two poems fele¢ted from Peter have inde: 
nothing objectionable in them’; but let him, if he is Co retain th 
name of Pindar, always keep his diftinguithing prenomen of Pew 
and not prophane too far a name fo venerated by all admirers 
the fublime in poetry. 


isa Braitisn CATALOCUER. 


ART. PS. The Sorrotws of SeduAion, i” Fight Delineations, auth 
other Poems, zmo. Price cs. Gordon. i806, 


Of this colleétion of poems, we prefer the lighter fpecimens a, 
the end, of which fome are deferving of contiderable prail. 
Uhe tollowing 1s one of the beft. 


sf 


INDEPENDENCE. 


*€ Lov’d Independence, object of my foul, 
Fondied by virtue on this rocky brow, 

© let me rett, and hear around me roll 
With eve unmov’d lite’s trettul form below. 


"Lis not the rapture of the poet’s itrain 

That buoyant bears ns to thy height fublime, 
Nor grandeur pompous with her fluttering train, 

No pleafure dancing in her laughing prime : 


Tis fism brow’d fortitude, friend of the brave 
that toaring bears us on her eagle wing, 
To thy proud feet, but Icaves the weak a ilave 

lo all the phantoms that from fancy {pring. 
“ ‘To dread toreboding, to dark louring care 
\nd all the alls that in their trai appear.’’ 


Aat. 16, Palmyra and other Poems. by T. L. Peacock. 118% 
Price 5s. Richardfon. 1806. 


We do not like the metre in which Palmyra, the principal po 
ot thas oollection, is written; but it veverthele’s contains 
iptmated lines and pleating images. ‘he auiher fucceeds 
us lighter effufions, many of which indicaie a great deal ‘ 
poetic taite and feeling. The Vifions of Love are very p 
and open with the following ipirited lines. 
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« To chafe the clouds of life’s tempeftaous hours, 
To ftrew its fhort but weary way with flowers, 
New hopes to raife, new feelings to impart, 

And pour celeftial balfam on the heart ; 

Kor this to man was lovely woman given, 

lhe laft beft work, the nobleft gift of heaven, 


« At Eden’s gate as ancient legends fay 

The flaming {word for ever bars the way, 
Not ours to tafte the joys our parents fhared, 
Bat pitying nature half our lofs repaired, 
Our wounds to heal, our murmurs to remove, 
She lett mankind the paradife of Love. 


« All conquering love thy powerful reign furroutide 
Man’s wildeft haunts and earth’s remoteft bounds 5 
Alike for thee the untainted bofom glows 

‘Mid Eaftern fands and Hyperborean fnows, 

Thy darts unerring fly with ftrong controul, 

Tame the moft ftern, and nerve the foftett foul, 
Check the fwift favage of the fultry zone, 

And bend the monarch on his glittering throne,’’ 


Art. 17. A Collefion of Songs, moral, fentimental, infiru@iwe, 
and amufing, The Words fele@ed and revifed by the Rev, 
James Plumptre, M. A. Fellow of Clare Hall. The Mufie 
adapted and compofed by Charles Hague, Muf/. Doct. and Profeffor 
of Mufic in the Uniwerfity of Cambridge. Rivingtons, Price 
168, i8oc. 


Che objeét of this publication is to furnith a Collection of 
ongs on fettive oceafions, that fhall at the fame time be cheerful, 
uitractive, and innocent. It may very properly be objetted to 
many of the popular ballads that they are deformed by oaths, 
protane and indecent expreffions. The Editor, Mr. Plumptre, 
vas undertaken to correét and reform thefe, and has produced a 
very agreeable and entertaining collection. Dr. Hague, with 
the aflittance of fome of his friends, has adapted the fongs, many 
of them, to very beautiful and popular atrs. A very’ fenfible 
letter, explanatory of the author’s views and feelings, is prefixed, 
which terminates with a {pirited, and no lefs fplendid than jutt 
apottrophe, in favour of the Society for the Sappreffion of Vice, 
whofe endeavours, publications like the prefent, muft neceffarily 


and effectually promote. 


Ant. 18, Poems; and Theodore, an Opera; hy the late 7. H, 
Cells. Svo. 108. 6d. Longman. 


[t would be ufelefs to point out, with critical feverity, the 


defeéts of this work, the author of which is no more, We hall 


Oz be 
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he fatisfed therefore with faying, that thefe poems contain many 
marks‘of lively fancy and poetical tafte. The foliowing 


ftrong 
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may ferve as a fpecimen. 


‘© Occafioned by feeing a number of wounded French prifeners landed 


WAR, AN ELEGY; 


at Mill. Peifou- Bay : Luferibed to Mrs. Maden. 


‘© When. danger bids us to the field:repair, 
The parriot’s bofom teems with valor’s glow ; 
And asthe war’s thrill clarion firikes his ear, 
He burns impatient to affail the foe. 


‘ Some, fway’dby. honor, in their country’s caufe 

- Ruth. forth, ohedient to her ftern command ; 

While fome,, compell’d by fanguinary laws, 
Increafe reluctantly the hoftile band. 


<« Yet nét to fear’s impulfive touch they yield, 
Aeverfe to combat or to fhed their blood ; 
Domettie ties reftrain them from the field, 


‘Whete elfe with honor they had proudly ftood. 


But what avails the thunder of applaufe 

To lifelefs thoufands ftretch’d upon. the plain, 
[fempty prai/e, in fuch a defperate caufe, 

Be all the widfors for their prowefs gain > 


‘¢ Shall man, regardlefs of prophetic fears, 
And all that duty and that love ordain, 
O’erwhelm the partner of his life in tears, 
And wake her feelings to perpetual pain ? 
*€ Shall he, forgetful of the tender care 
A helplefs offspring from a father claim, 


Start like a comet from his native fphere, 
And blaft their comforts to obtain a name ? 


‘* Ambition, .oft the glowing mind mifleads, 
And-neryes the arm to deal.deftruétion round ; 
While melting pity for each fufferer pleads, 
And drops a tear on every ftreaming wound, 
‘ Yer not to infult fhould a people yield, 
And li ke the reptiles, undittinguifh’d craw! 
A nation’s honor-is a facred fhield ; 
With that we triumph, or with that we fall. 


«But. thofe, methinks, who mount Bellona’s.car, 
Should bid difcretion temper valor’s glow ; 


And whilft they hurl the thunderbolts of war, 


Incline with mercy o'er a captive foe, 
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« The generous tear that fytmpathy lets full 
Adds to the fplerdor of thie tently braves, °°” 
And he.may hope to ftand approved by aff . 
Who ’midit his conquefts feels a with to fave.” 'P. 120. 


f. £ 


Arr. 19. Lote avd Satite: containing the fartniftic Correfpondence 
of Julius and Eliza. To whith is prefixed, a fea bricf Me- 
moins of an unfortunate Lover, Small S$ vo. 93 pP- 23. Allen. 


Q 
10 »° 


We have feldom met with a more fingelat publicdtién than the 
Memoirs and Poems now before ts ; with a mote ftfiking inftatice 
of early genius, unfortunately directed, than in the lover, of of 
ready wit, guided by 4 moft unfeéling heart, han if the lady’ 
© whom his ill ftars influenced him to choofe for Kis fiftrefs. 
= The young man, here called Jotits, is defcribed as ‘poffe fed of 


- extraordinary genius and uncommon talents for améfimeént, and 
: Ts 4 


 confequently as admired in a high degree by his friends. We 


fulpect, however, that prudencé ahd found judgment did not form 
=) avery prominent feature of his chara¢ter. He alfo appears to 
") have been alfo a man of exceffive fenfbiliry » Wich chit chatacters 
| and withoat any poffeffion but his talents) hecurfforcehately Be- 
/ came enamoured of a lady, who is deferibell ‘as-urtecomonly beau - 
) ulul and gifted with faperior talénts, a$‘well as arampte fortune ; 


but (as we can eafily believe) of a proud, conuerith, and unfeeting 
cipofition.. This attachment: fhe is tepretented us. having @n- 
couraged at firft; but om his: venturing to white her an iunpaf. 
) toned, but refpeétful declaration of love, anfwered him-ima tone 
» mortifying contempt. , ‘Phe:anguifh which he felg;on this an- 
|) ‘ulting rejeétion occafioned him to burt a bleod veffel ;,4n acci- 
dent which (though he recoyered, from, it for a time) brought gna 
éecline, which put am early: period to, his Jife,... On. his, cempos 
rary recovery he wrote her an angrv, and rather fevere reply ; and 
| *“terwards, when fome amatory verfes from hug produced a burs, 
| ‘ique and fatiric anfwer, he attempted to retort. upon her, but (as 
might be expeéted in fuch a cafe) with no great fuccefs, His 
‘ompofitions, however, in general, bear the marks of an carly 
ad elegant genius ; as the following lines. (faid to have been at. 
tached to the neck of adove) will evince. 










** Pathetic warbler, in whofe fongs I find 

* A fympathy that fooths my Jove-tick mind, 

z Go feck my fair, and tenderly difclofe 

cS Lhe fecret grief that preys on my repofe. 

To her lov’d prefence quickly win your way, 

And at her feet this humble tribute lay : 

Away, fond bird, my caufé with zeal efpoufe, 

Plead my beft hopes, and plight my holieft vows : 

O 3 With 
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With Love’s moft fervent eloquence reveal 

What pangs th’ enamour’d heart is doom’d to feel ; 
And as thy rhapfodies more plaintive grow, 

Fan with thofe golden wings her breaft of fnow. 


O then (while flutt’ring in thofe realms of blifs) 
If on thy plumes the prints a balmy kifs, 

Bear the foft hope on your ambrofial vett, 

And fly with confolation to my breaft.’’  P. 51. 


The Ode to Ridicule (which is too long to extraét) thonghi 
is fomewhat irregular in ic’s ftructure, has confiderable merit, 
The writer of that Ode might have become an eminent poet. We 
wiil not extract any part of the fatiric correfpondence (throughout 
which, in wit and repartee, the lady has in general the advan. 
tage) for we would not gratify the vanity of an unfeeling femak 
wit. An affecting account is given of the death of this unforts. 
nate young man; which if the lady, here called Eliza, be living, 
may be read by her, though not, we hope, with pleafure, ye 
with fome profit, 


TRAVELS. 


Aat.20. An Excurfion from Sidmouth to Chefter, in the Summed 
1803. /n a Series of Letters to a Lady, including Sketchevof th 
principal Towns and Villages in the Counties of Devon, Somerle, 
Gloucefter, Monmouth, Hereford, Salep, Derby, Stafford, War. 
wick, and Worcefter. Inter/perfed with biographical Anecdem 
and incidental Remarks, particularly intended for the luformaa 
and Amufement of the Rifing’ Generation, By the Rew. Edmut 
Bateber. i1zmo. 2 vols. Price 8s. Symonds. 1865. 


We have been much amnfed, and often much interefted in te 
perufal of thefe little volumes, and fhould not hefitare to git 
them our unqualified approbation, were not the ogra 
Anecdotes principaily confined to individuals of certain m 
religious belief. The anecdote at p. 389, vol. ii, told of Bithe 
Hough, is related of Bifhop Berkeley, and indeed of others. 

The publication has, neverthelefs, great merit, and will & 
defirable to all who thall be inclined to vifit any, or all of t 
places which are here deferibed. A fimail, but neat view of Sit 


mouth ts prefixed to the firft volume, and the work is more 
remarkably cheap, 


MEDICINE, 

Aart. ci. Odferwadsons on the fimple Dyfentery, and its Cunbus 
‘poms, \(<at@ing a Review of the Togs celebrated Authert ast 
pave written om (0 Subje@, and ale an )wvefligaton rete 1m 
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Source of Contagion, in that and [ome other Diforders, By Wil. 
lram Harty, M. B. SYO, 333 pp. Price 78. od. Callow. 


This author pefceiving, he fays, much incongruity in the ac. 

eounts given by medical writers of the nature of dy fentery, with 
che view of giving confiftency to thefe accounts, and of correétin 
fome faile notions that prevail concerning the difeafe, has been at 
the pains of examining the principal works treating on the fubjett, 
and here prefents the refult of his inveftigation. ‘The opinion he 
feems mott difpofed to controvert is that of thofe who hold dy. 
fentery to be a febrile and contagious difeafe, or, as Cullen defines 
it, “ Pyrexia contagiofa.’’ He on the contrary believes, he 
(avs, (Preface, p. 6) that he can eftablith the following pofitions, 


‘ Firft, that the genuine and fimple dyfentery, is unattended 
bv idiopathic fever, and is never of itfelf infeétious. 

se Secondly, That every other form of the dife ae, when en. 
demic, is a combination of the fimple dyfentery with intermittent, 
remittent, or typhus fever, and 

“ Thirdly, That the combination with typhus fever alone is 
contagious.’’ 


The author, it muft be obferved, does not offer thefe pofitions 
as the refult of obfervation and experience, few opportunities of 
treating this difeafe having occurred to him, but as deductions 
from the various works he had examined. Certain enough it 
is, that dyfentery has been delineated differently, by different 
writers, according to the fpecies of it, with which they ha 
to be moft converfant, or, as the prefent author choofes to ftate, ae. 
cording as they had been accuftomed to feet it, in its fimple ftate, 
or combined with other complaints. ‘Thus Akenfide, who more 
trequently faw it as {poradic, affecting here and there individuals, 
defcribes it as generally unattended with fever, and not infec. 
tious; Cle ghori as epidemic, and joimed with remittent, or ime 
fermittent tever, in which form it appeared at Minorca, where 
us obfervations were made; and Pringle, who moft frequently 
aw it in camps, or hofpitals, conjoined with typhus, which 
eing infectious, the dyfentery, partaking of the nature of the 
tever with which it was aflociated, became contagious likewife, 
But it will be remembered, that Pringle is treating of che difeafes 
t the army, and defcribes dvfentery as commonly there found ; it 
does not however thence follow, that he had never feen it in its 
imple ate, or that in that ftate, he beliewed it to be infectious, 
Mir. Harty has taken, it will be perceived, great pains in invefs 
‘igating the fubje¢t, as we have quotations from the works of 

mn thirty writers. Lhe perefal of thefe works muff, 
out doubt, have proved highly ufetul to the author, in ena. 
im toftorm clear and diflinét notions of the method af 
sung the difeate, in its imple or combined Rate, but we car. 
O4 not 
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With Love’s moft fervent eloquence reveal 

What pangs th’ enamour’d heart is doom’d to feel ; 
And as thy rhapfodies more plaintive grow, 

Fan with thofe golden wings her breaft of fnow. 


O then (while flutt’ring in thofe realms of blifs) 
If on thy plumes fhe prints a balmy kifs, 

Bear the foft hope on your ambrofial vet, 

And fly with confolation to my breaft.”” P. 51. 


The Ode to Ridicule (which is too long to extraét) though it 
is fomewhat irregular in it’s ftructure, has confiderable merit, 
The writer of that Ode might have become an eminent poct. We 
will not extract any part of the fatiric correfpondence (throughout 
which, in wit and repartee, the lady has in general the advan. 
tage) for we would not gratify the vanity of an unfeeling female 
wit. An affecting account is given of the death of this unfortu. 
nate young man; which if the lady, here called Eliza, be living, 
may be read by her, though not, we hope, with pleafure, yet 
with fome profit, 


TRAVELS. 


Art. 20. An Excurfion from Sidmouth to Chefter, in the Summer of 
1803. In a Series of Letters ta a Lady, including Sketches of the 
principal Towns and Villages in the Counties of Devon, Somer/et, 
Gloucefter, Monmouth, Hereford, Salep, Derby, Stafford, War. 
avick, and Worcefter, Inter{perfed with biographical Anecdotes 
and incidental Remarks, particularly intended for the luformation 
and Amufement of the Rifing Generation, By the Rev. Edmund 
Butcher. 1zmo. 2 vols. Price 8s, Symonds. 1865. 


We have been much amufed, and often much interefted in the 
perufal of thefe little volumes, and fhould not hefitare to give 
them our unqualified approbation, were not the Biogra fica 
Anecdotes principally confined to individuals of certain modes of 
religious belief. The anecdote at p. 389, vol. ii, told of Bifhop 
Hough, is related of Bifhop Berkeley, and indeed of others. 

The publication has, neverthelefs, great merit, and will be 
defirable to all who fhall be inclined to vifit any, or all of the 
places which are here defcribed. A fmall, but neat view of Sid- 
mouth is prefixed to the firft volume, and the work is moreover 
remarkably cheap. 


MEDICINE, 


Art. 21. Obfervations on the Simple Dyfentery, and its Combina- 
tions, containing a Review of the moft celebrated Authors whe 
have written on this Subje@, and alfe an Inwvefligation into the 

, Source 
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Source of Contagion, in that and fome other Diforders. By Wil. 
liam Harty, M.B. 8vo. 333 pp. Price 7s. 6d. Callow. 


Britisn CATALOGUE. 


This author petceiving, he fays, much incongruity in the ac. 
eounts given by medical writers of the nature of dyfentery, with 
the view of giving confiftency to thefe accounts, and of correcting 
fome faife notions that prevail concerning the difeafe, has been at 
the pains of examining the principal works treating on the fubject, 
and here prefents the refult of his inveftigation. The opinion he 
feems moft difpofed to controvert is that of thofe who hold dy. 
fentery to be a febrile and contagious difeafe, or, as Cullen defines 
it, © Pyrexia contagiofa.’’ He on the contrary believes, he 
fays, (Preface, p. 6) that he can eftablifh the following pofitions. 


‘« Firft, that the genuine and fimple dyfentery, is unattended 
by idiopathic fever, and is never of 1tfelf infectious. 

* Secondly, hat every other form of the difeafe, when en. 
demic, is a combination of the fimple dyfentery with intermittent, 
remittent, or typhus fever, and 

“ Thirdly, That the combination with typhus fever alone is 
contagious.’’ 


The author, it muft be obferved, does not offer thefe pofitions 
as the refult of obfervation and experience, few opportunities of 
treating this difeafe having occurred to him, but as deductions 
from the various works he had examined. Certain enough it 
is, that dyfentery has been delineated differently, by different 
writers, according to the fpecies of it, with which they ha 
to be moft converfant, or, as the prefent- author choofes to ftate, ac. 
cording as they had been accuftomed to fheet it, in its fimple ftate, 
or combined with other complaints. ‘Thus Akenfide, who more 
frequently faw it as fporadic, affecting here and there individuals, 
defcribes it as generally unattended with fever, and not infec. 
tious ; Cleghorn as epidemic, and joined with remittent, or ine 
termittent fever, in which form it appeared at Minorca, where 
his obfervations were made; and Pringle, who moft frequently 
faw it in camps, or hofpitals, conjoined with typhus, which 
being infectious, the dyfnater, rtaking of the nature of the 
tever with which it was affociated, became contagious likewyfe, 
But it will be remembered, that Pringle is treating of the difeafes 
of the army, and defcribes dyfentery as. commonly there found ; it 
does not however thence follow, that he had never feen it in its 
fimple ftate, or that in that ftate, he believed it to. be infectious, 
Mr. Harty has taken, it will be perceived, great pains in invef. 
tigating the fubjeét, as we have quotations from the works of 
more than thirty writers. ‘Lhe perufal of thefe works muft, 
without doubt, have proved highly ufeful to the author, in ena. 
bling him to form clear and diftinét notions of the method of 
treating the difeafe, in its fimple or combined ftate, but we cane 

O04 not 
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not help thinking that he might have conveyed the information he 
purpofed giving his brethren in a more concife and compendious 
“form ; particularly he might have fpared the greater part of the 
paflages from the books he has confulted on the o¢eafion, the 
works being in general well known, and in the hands of every 
practitioner. Ac the conclufion of the volume the author attempts 
to fhow, that catarrh, angina, puerperal fever, and fome other dif. 
eafes when infectious, become fo, in the fame manner as dyfentery 
does, from their union with typhus fever: this fubject, he inti. 
mates, he fhall refume in fome future publication. 


ART. 22. Obdferwations upon the Compofttion aud Ufes of the 
Water at the new Sulphur Baths at Dinfdale, near Darlington, 
in the County of Durbam. By Fobn Peacock. 8vO. 79 pp. 
Price 2s. 6d. Mawman. 13805: 


The fpring, the account and defcription of which is given in 
thefe pages, was difcovered accidentally, in the year 1789, “by 
fome men employed by Mr. Lambton in fearching for coals, 
Having bored about feventy feet, principally through red rock, 
and whinftone, a ftream of water, of a ftrong fulphureous fmell, 
burft out. The water continues flowing with great rapidity, 
running, the author fays, though the aperture is only the fize of 
the borer, about tweive gallons in a minute. The fulphureous 
vapour emitted is ftronger than that from the old well at Harrow. 
gate, but the tafle of the water is faid to be pleafanter. The 
watlsiof the bath ereéted near its fource, and the channel through 
which the water runs, are covered with fulphur, and large quan. 
tities adhere to the bortom and fides of the bath. Sticks, which 
have lain a few days in the water, become fo impregnated with 
fulphur, as.on drying them to be capable of being ufed as matches, 
No infe¢ts or reptiles come near the channel. ‘The water is of a 
fomewhat higher temperature than the neighbouring fprings. It 
is never known to treeze, and the fnow that falls on the edges of 
the channel is foon melted. The water, when firft taken from 
the fountain, is beautifully clear and tranfparent, but in a few 
minutes it becomes turbid, and continues fo tor two or three days, 
until it has depofited its fulphyr, when it again becomes bright 
and tranfparent. The water is faid te be eminently ufeful in old 
rheumatic cafes, and in diforders of the fkin. In gouty, bypo- 
chondriacal, and dyfpeptic cafea, in fhort, in all cafes for which 
mincral waters are afually dire@zd. The author particularly re- 
commends it for herpetic eruptions. ‘This clats of complaiats he 
thinks to be always dependent on fome vifceral difeafe, particu. 
Jar.y confimption, and therefore recommends practitioners care- 
ful'y to avoid repelling them, by preparations of lead, or mer. 
eury. He has frequently, he fays, feen cough, with fever, and 
waiting occafioned by the drying up, and healing of herpetic 
eruptions, 
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eruptions, and the confumptive fymptoms again quitting the :pa- 
tient, on the re-appearance of the eruption, 

‘© In the treatment of all eataneons atfeCtions,’’ he fays, p,.43, 
‘ trict inquiry thould be made whether the difeafe fucceeds hec. 
tic heats and cough, pain in the htemach, flatulency, indigeftion, 
low fpirits, palpitation of the heart, &c,’’ In fuch cafesy, ate 
tempts mult be made to reftore the health of the bowel, that is 
the feat of the diforder, before any attempt is made to remove the 
affeétion of the ikin. ‘This reciprocation of the affections of the 
fkin and vifcera, has been frequently noticed. Hilary, in his ac- 
count of the difeafes in the Weit indies, obferves, that perfons much 
affected with the prickly heat, efcape the yellow fever... .Proceed. 
ing in his account, the author finds'the fame water.highly ufeful 
in all febvile affections, particularly in hectic fever, reducing the 
pulfe, he fays, p. 48, twenty or thirty ftrokes in a minute, be. 
fore it has been taken a week, and the heat of the body, from 
104 to 96. It is alfo a powerful anthelmintic, but its near re- 
femblanee to the Harrowgate' water, which it of courfe g¢xcels, 
makes it unneceflary that we fhould purfue this difquifition further ; 
only obferving, it will be fortunate for the invalids, whom the 
author's ingenious account fhall invite to Dinfdale, if the waters 
thall be found to poffefs half the virtues for which they are here 
celebrated, 


Arr. 23. A Manual of Auatomy, and Phyfilogy, reduced, as 
much as poffible, toa tabular Form, for the Purpofe of facilitati g 
to Students the Acquifition of thefe Sctentes. By Thomas Luxmoore, 
Member of the Rayal College of Surgeons, Sc. 12m0, 402 pp. 
Price 8s. 6d. Highleys _ 1805. 


In a fhort advertifement, the author fays, ‘* He trufts he has 
fupplied ftudents with aimall yet accurate manual of anatomy and 
phyfiology, the want of which has been fo long complained of.”’ 
There can be no doubt of the utility of compendiums of anatomy, 
fuch as this before us, and though there fhould not happen to 
fuch a fcarcity of them as the author fiems to intimate, there 
could be no harm in increafing their number, provided the new 
works be made to contain improvements not found in thofe before 
publithed. 

Comparing the Manual before us with Dr. Hooper’s Vade Me. 
cum, printed in the fame form, and which has in a tew years pafled 
through five editions, we are fuprifed to find the new work fall. 
ing very fhort, as we think, of the value of its predeceflor. The 
general defcriptions of the parts, the fubje<ts of anatomy, as of the 
bones, ligaments, mufcles, glands, &c. are more full and complete 
in the Vade Mecum than in the Manual. Dr. Hooper has alfo 
given numerous obfervations on the difeafes incident to the parts 
defcribed, on the alterations in their appearances, occafiened by 
difeafe, on their difference in the foetal and adult fate, on ih 
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mode of making preparations to exhibit the ftructure of the body, 
and has further enriched his volume by inferting a fhort hiftory 
of anatomy, and the life, with an elegant engraved head of Vefu- 
lius, one of the early reftorers of the art. None of thefe artic: ‘s 
are found in the Manual, neither has the editor given any reafon 
for omitting them, and yet we find the price of the Manual is 
8s. 6d. that of the Vade Mecum only 7s. As far as we have 
been able to examine, the editor of the Manual is correét in giving 
the names, pofitions, and offices of the feveral bones, veffels, 
mufcles, &c. of which the body 1s compofed, but he is not happy 
in defcribing the parts. ‘ The vagina,’’ he fays, ‘is a canal, 
of much greater dimenfions than the urethra,’’ which conveys but 
a very incongruous idea of the vagina; and defcribing the inner 
furface of the uterus, he fays, “ each of the angles of the fundus 
is perforated by a canal, fo narrow as {carcely to admit a brifile ;"” 
but he does not fay, char thefe canals are the fallopian tubes. Of 
the brain, he fays, ‘* It is well known that it is the feat of the foul, 
the organ of judgment, and of volition.’” We do not however 
pretend to be of the number of thofe who are fo well acquainte ‘d 
with the feat of the foul. We could increafe the lift of exception- 
able parts, but what we have done may be fufficient to induce the 
editor to revife the work, and make it more perfect for a future 
edition, 


Art. 24. Remarks on the ineffeGive State of the Pra&ice of Phy fre 
in Great Britain, with Propofals for its future Regula: ion and 
Improvement. By Edaward Harrifony M.D. F. R.A. S.E. of 
the Medical Socie ty of London. (Fe. 8BvoO. Price es, R, 
Bickeritaff, corner of Effex Street, Strand. 


In this little treatife, the author has drawn an alarming, 
though we believe a true picture of the degraded ftate of phytic 
In Engl: ind. We earneftly hope, for the fake of mankind in ge- 
neral, that his obfervations will obtain their due notice trom the 
faculty and the public. The author has clearly fhown, that a 
large majority of medical men are very incompetently educated, 
and that the fhops of Apothecaries and Druggifts are often fup- 
plied with fuch bafe articles, that little de pendence can be placed 
in them. We would not be underftood to infinuate,. that the 
kingdom does not contain many very able and honorable prac- 
titioners, but that a great proportion do not poffefs thofe at- 
tainments, which are indifpenfible to enable them to fill their 
ftations with credit to themfelves, and benefit to the community. 
ir appears, that many Doors now in prattice, have pes 
their Diplomas from univerfities which they never faw, and that 
others have affumed the title altogether, A great majority of 
Surgeons, Apothecaries, and Men Midwives are poffeffed of fuch 
inferior qualifi ations that they may be confidered altogether unfit 
for the ordinary duues of the profeffion, Thefe are denominated 
the 
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the regular Faculty ; and it is to their care that the health and 
lives of the people in many parts of England are entrufted. Of 
late years, a new defcription of perfons, called Chemifts and 
Druggitts, have eftablifhed themfelves in the market towns, who 
do not hefitate to practife phyfic, although they never had any 
inftruétion in its principles. ‘The plan propofed by the author is 
fo mild and liberal, that it cannot be objected to by any prac- 
titioner. He recommends that the prefent race of medica! men 
fhould not be difturbed, but that as they retire, their places be 
filled with competent fucceffors. ‘* In this way,’’ he obferves, 
‘© the completion of the plan will be gradual and diftant ; but 
fince it will neither oppofe the interefts, nor excite the jcaloufy 
of thofe, who now depend upon medicine for their fupport and 
maintenance, he ventures to recommend it, with greater con. 
fidence, to general notice and fapport.’’ 


AGRICULTURE. 


Art. 25, Obferwations on the Cultivation of Wafte Lands; ad 
dreffed to the Gentlemen and Farmers of Glamorganfhire. By 
James Capper, formerly Colonel apd Comptroller-General of the 
Army and Fortification Accompts on the Coa? of Coromandel. 
8vo. 61 pp. Egerton, 1806. 


We found occafion for fpeaking of this author very refpe€tfully, 
in our 19th volume, p. 640; and we acknowledge, with much 
pleafure, that by this tra¢t, fmall as it is, our refpeét for him is 
greatly increafed. He differs from moft (nearly all) agricultural 
writers, by avoiding ‘* a tedious detail of trifling circumftances, 
which would ferve only to fwell the fize of the pamphlet, and 
render it both a tirefome and expenfive publication.’’ P. 2. 
The Introduction contains (at p. 4, 5, &c.) ‘* the tketch of a plan 
for afchool of induftry, for the children of the labouring poor.’’ 
A plan more wife and pra@ticable than this, has not yet come to 
our knowledge. The watte-lands, fuccefsfully cultivated by the 
author, were a part of the new enclofure on Cardiff Great Heath ; 
the foil of which being very unlike to that of the kingdom in 
general, we fhall not detain our readers by any abftra¢t of the 
author’s proceeding in this bufinefs; obferving only, that ‘* in 
foils fimilar to that on Cardiff Great Heath, the parin: and burning 
is the leaft expenfive, and moft effeétual mode of procecding, to 
bring waite land fpeedily into cultivation.’”’ P. 34. 

Atp. 40, Mr. C. ina fhort, but not ufelefs digreffion, fhews 
that farming is not a lofing concern to a gentleman, who wiil 
give a reafonable attention to it. We find here fome excellent 
remarks concerning /abourers. Mr. C. is aa advocate for tle 
fcheme of a general bi! of enclofure ; and thinks ** the moft ealy 
means (in our judgment far from eafy) would be, by a vote of 
parliament to raife a fum for the enclofure and cultivation of watle 
lands 
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lands in every part of the unitéd Kingdom. This fam fhould be 

ler the direction of the board of land 'reverue.””’ P. 50. 
Phe remnirint aie 3 Jrom by *Be ; is very tr if} int. The tyth c. 
laws, for tand xew/y ench/ed, require xo fitther confideration : 
they are filfficiently clear, ifthe erafping hinds ‘of landlords, and 
the lM in¢lination to theirinterett of folfcttors,* would fuffer 
tvthe.oWners'to receive 2 commutation, nearly proportioned to 
their jult demands. 


Ant. 26. A Trectife on A. rricultire, By F. Carpenter, of Chad. 
rock ted We rc Ste bin Wee 2 vols; Svo. 11,. iS. Vol. Pa 


18 3. > nae 186 =: ~Rivingtons, &c. 

in, proportion as books.ehaund on any fubjeét, réviewers muft 
limit che notice which they heftow upon them.!s: Agriculture at 
prefent fo much occupies the prefs, by the bulk as well as number 
of its volumes, that, without.undervaluing it, we may fairly re- 
frict our attention to it within nafréw bourids. 


Ms C. is a.farmer, with thirty years experienge at the leaft ; 
he i Par initeys “(a mot v aluitble gialicy in writers Of this fort) ; 
cormve! fant Ww ith the beft ag tifultural pratice’s OF thé weft of Fag. 
lind ; and furnithes ro dred Pare of the ki ngdem in particular, 
any fe fol obfcrvitforis! thefe “are ‘his’ merits.” On the-other 
fide mutt be placed tedioufnels’, (we had almoft faid}’ dutinefs ; 
repetitions without number ; ifiatements very fuperficiab; (as on 


cixhes, Vob. Li. p. g2.Jovi0lation of the qk Enghith» gems in! 


every page ; and, what is more important to many readers; the 
price of a whole guinea (the largeit piece of gold cuftent amon 


us} for two thin volumes, including fome infigwificant platesy 


fead of that, pretty little piece which’ fs exc ea for fevex 
Th Dain . 


POLITICS, 


Arr. 27. The important Declarations of Aupria and Ruffia, ai- 


é mPa? iga@ 4 h the Varjioks Pape ri which have peed between 


2) 


i » Powers and Fraxce,. with a prs Uminary Ap nad the 


, 
Partiesy and, the probable Confeguences 
e prijent Conte?. 8VO. 32 pp. . AS. Rivyingtons, &c. 


ich has been the rapid and melancholy change in continental 
affairs, that much of chi is preliminary difenffion, though publifhed 
hut a few months ago, is become ufelefs + : fince alf {peculations re. 
ipecting the iffve of the late conteft are unhapprly at-an end. So 
much, however, of the difcuffion as tends to maintain the juf. 
tree of the war on the part of the allies, may ftill be read with 


ntereft: fori : 


~~ 


Bonaparte, and the moderation of his adverfarics, in a clear and 


undoubtedly places the ambition and injuftice of 


juft 
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juft light. The im ortant documents, which :fornr the’ princi 
part ot this publication, prove moit ftrongly the'juitice of thofe 
remarks which precede them. «They confiit, of * Twordeclara- 
tions, in the form of notes, delivered bv M. de Talleyrand, Mi- 
nifter of Foreign Relations to Count Philip Cobenrzel, at Paris, 
:3th Augoft, and 16th Auguft, 1805.) “A Declaration delivered 
by the Ruffian Ambaffador, Count. Rafoumbwixy,:.on the zeit of 
Auguftt, 1805. Lhe fecond Declatationrof the Court of Vienna 
to the French Court (the firit being im the Appendix) tran{mitted 
from Vienna to Paris on the 3d of September, 1805; und the 
French Manifefto againft Auftria. Dated Paris, September 11. 
The appendix contains “ the firft Declaration of Auttriatg France, 
offering to mediate between France and the Powers at variance 
with her ;’’—-the note tranfinitted bg! Raronde Hardenberg {the 
Pruffian Minifter) to the French. Minifter, Mr. Laforet, commu. 
nicating the note which¢M. Novofilezof (the Ruffian Negociaton) 
had addrefled to him, tpon returning the French’ paflporty and 
laftly the laft mentioned note itfelf. ' 

Moft, if not all, of thefe documents have already appeared in: 
the public papers ; and fome of them are comprized in the p 
lately prefented to both houfes of parliament. ‘They fully prove 
the long forbearance and extreme moderation of the allied: powers ; 
a moderation which (confidering the enemy they had to deak with) 
was perhaps one of the-caufes of the unfortunate. events that fol. 
lowed, Lhe numerous mifreprefentations contained in the decla- 
rations of the French-tyrant muft be palpable to the moft fuper- ' 
ficial obferver.,. Of his audacious infolence; the manner in which 
Taleyrand, in his firft note, fpcaks of the conduét of Raffia, isa” 
fuficient proof. We will not dwell upon the difgufting fubjet; 
but ftill exprefs our confident hope that Britain will maintain her’ 
fecurity and dignity unimpaired, and that, unfavourable as the’ 
afpect of continental affairs is at prefent, the time will yet arrive 
when unprincipled ambition and tyranny will, even in this world, ° 
receiye the fignal chaftifement which. it has fo long provoked’and 
deferved, 


LAW; 


Arr. 28. An Addre/s to the Public: containing a Review of ‘the- 
Charges exhibited againft Lord Vifcouut Mlle, which led to 
the Refolutions of the. Houfe of Commons, on the 8th April, 1835. 
8vo. 84 pp. 26, 6d. Hatchard. 1805, aie 


As the fubjett difcuffed in this pamphlet is in a,courfe of in. 
Veftigation before the. higheft tribanal in this kingdom, and the 
noble belen accufed’ will undoubtedly, have'an impartial trialy Ie 
would il! become us to pronouncé on the reafonings of the able* 
author before us; which would, in effect, be to car a 
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decifion of the peers in parliament. We will, therefore, confine 
ourfelves to a few general ftatements and obfervations, The 
avowed object of this writer is to remove from the public mind 
thofe unfavourable and (as he deems) erroneous impreflions, which 
have created a ftrong prejudice againft the party accufed ; to fhow 
that his defence refts upon ftrong grounds, if not of ftrict law, at 
leaft of fubftantial juftice; that his accufers have been guilty of 
feveral mifreprefentations, and, if not influenced folely by the 
motives, have at leaft acted in the fpirit of party ; and that a 
more deliberate and difpaflionate courfe of proceeding in the Houfe 
of Commons might have produced a very different refult. 

The arguments of this writer are, in fubitance, fimilar to thofe 
that were urged on the fame fide of the queftion in Parliament; 
and it is but juftice to fay, that they are ftated with perfpicuity, 
and enforced with confiderable ability. It is not for us to deter. 
mine on their weight and efficacy ; but we think it right co men- 
tion, what we have heard from good authority, namely, that the 
author is a volunteer in the fervice; and that this publication 
was, till its appearance, altogether unknown to the diftinguifhed 
perfon, whofe caufe it defends. As a fhort fpecimen of the wri- 
ter’s ftyle, we will extract the concluding paragraph, which con- 
tains fome general obfervations important, and (in our opinion) 
incontrovertible. 


‘¢ The mafs of mankind—fuch is the frame and caft of our 
nature—feldom confider of their honour or their intereft as at all 
connected with the fteady prote€tion of thofe who move in the 
upper circles of authority. We are, for the moft part, eafily 
alienated from perfons of this clafs; we are not difpleafed when _ 
the heavy hand of power is upon them. But, indeed, this 
feeling is unworthy of us:—perfons holding fituations of high 
and important national truft ought not, on flight grounds, and in 
moments of irritation, to be bound hand and foot, and delivered 
up to difhonour and difgrace. ‘Thofe who give to the public 
their talents, their time, their intelle¢ts—the fruit of a life of 
ceafelefs ftudy and {trenuous labour—give to us what we never 
can reward, and ought not readily to undervalue. It is the lead- 
ing, the moft effential, the paramount excellence of our Confti- 
tution, that it fecures equally the rights and reputation of all. 
It is the firft and greateft praife of our law, that it knows no 
PARTY, it never feecks condemnation as a triumph, or confiders 
a verdi& as a victory —It is reluctant to ftrike, it is earneft to 
fave—It is at once our {word and our fhield.—Its laft office is 
to punifh, but its firft duty is to protect.” P. 83. . 


We will only add, that all who with to be acquainted with 
the probable grounds of the noble Lord’s defence, will find them 
ably, temperately, and judicioufly ftated and argued in this 
pamphict, 

, DIVINITY, 
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Arr. 29. Sacred Hiftory in Familiar Dialogues, for the In- 
firuftion of Children and Youth, In Two Volumes. By the 
late Mifs H. Neale. With a recommendatiry Preface, by the 
Rev. Fobu Ryland, D.D. 2 vol. 12mo,. Gardiner. Price 
7s. 1806. 


‘This is a very proper book for thofe for whofe ufe it is princi- 
pally intended, or indeed for adults, whofe opportunities of re- 
ligious inftruction are lefs frequent or eligible. Two maps are 
added, one of the Land of Canaan or Paleftine, the other of the 
Travels of St. Paul. 


Arr. 30. The Holy Family; being a complete Provifion of Do- 
meftic Piety. In which are Refleélions on Education, Prayer, 
in its public and private Duties, and an Exhortation to the Sa- 
crament, as effertial to Salvation. To which are added, Morn. 
ing and Evening Prayers for Families; Devotions for Private 
Perfons; Prayer on the Feftivals of the Church, Se. A 'Pre- 
parative for the Holy Sacrament, with Devotions at the Time, 
and after Communion, By the Rev. T. Oakley, A.M. 8vo, 
116 pp. 3s. 6d. Cooke, Oxon; Rivingtons, London. 
1805. 


This little work confifts of three Sermons, and many Prayers. 
The Sermons are on Education, on Prayer, and on the Holy Sa- 
crament ; and are not devoid of merit. - In perufing the Prayers, 
we found great reafon to lament the want of that beautiful and 
affecting fimplicity which charatterizes the fupplications in our 
public Liturgy. The fubje¢ts of Devotion are, in general, well 
chofen, but the language is ftiff, and poetical; having more 
flourith of words than genuine feeling of the fubjeéts. The de- 
fign of the work we much approve ; the execution not equally ; 
and in truth, few authors have more wifely confulted the ad- 
vantage of the devout, than they who have extra¢ted from the 
Liturgy, or from the works of the Englith Reformers, the fup- 
plications which they offered for private ufe, and adapted to the 
various circumftances of human life. The Family Prayers, pub- 
lifhed by Mr. Pearfon, of Rimpftone, in 1800*, were formed 
on this plan, and are much fuperior to the prefent collection, 


Art. 31. Tavo Difcourfes, defigned to recommend a general Oba 
Jervance of the Lord's Supper. By T, Drummond.  8vo, 
43 pp. 1s. Johnfon. 1805. ' 


We mention thefe Difcourfes, only left the fpecious title 
fhould miflead any well. intentioned Chriftians to become pur- 





* See Britith Critic, Vol. xvii. p. 655s 
chafers. 
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chafers. The author, indeed, profefies to recommend the ob- 
fervance of the Lord’s Supper, but he might as well recommend 
a Supper in cornmemoration of, Dr. Prieitley, or any other de- 
parted friend, whom.he might pleafe to calla Chriftian. He 
regards it only as ‘* a decent fecial m: eting, by which we ac. 
knowle ‘ge the Father Aliniehey, and recognize J: *fus Chritt, 
a teacher of that which we confider to be the Holy Will of God.” + 
‘© We feek in it,’’ he fays, * to ftrengthen our beft refolutions, 
whailit we comply with the lat withes of @ dying Friend, Jesus 
or Nazaretn.’’ P. 24. 

That they who prefume to degrade the bleffed Son of God into 
a mere man, fhould alfo lower his holy inftirutions into: mere 
focial meetings, is perfectly confiftent ; but it is at the fame time 
quite ev ident, that fuch perfons have, i in their religion, no Sacra. 
ments, nor, in fact, any Redeemer. ‘* For it coft too much to 
redeem: their fouls, fo that they muft let that alone for ever.’ 


Art. 32. The Lord F¢ fas Chrift’s Sermon on the Mount, with a 
Course of Queftions and A fr ers, explaining that valuable Por- 
Liou of Scripture, and inte ded chiefly for the Lufirutiz 4 of y ung 
Pe ‘V/ONS. By the Rew. Fo bn Byton. 12m0. pp. 37: Well. 
ington printed ; Hatchard, &c. London. 18035. 


This little Catechifm is of a ufeful kind. The author has 
divided: the Sermon on the Mount into nine unequal, but not in. 
judicious fectiens, and has illuftrated it throughout by queftions 
put tothe young Catechunen, and anfwers fuggeited, which are 
well calculated to imprefs upon the mind the fubftance and defign 
of that divine difcourfe. The traét confifts of three. parts. 
1. The introductory ag ag containing ts arguments of 
the nine Sections. The Sermon itfelf. 3.. The Queftions 
and Anfwers Bi a of the Difcourfe, crane in all to 
274+. Lhe explanation appears to us to comain nothing: that is 
uot truly found and good. 

As it is likely that fo ufeful a book of inftruétion will. be 
called for in repeated impreilions, we are defirous to propofe fome - 
improvements 1n point of form, sahigh will make. it much more 
convenient for ufe. The Sections of the Difcourfe itfelf fhould be 
dittintly marked in the margin, or even by a fpace left at the 
end of each with anew head. A reference fhould be fubjoined 
alfo to each Seétion, pointing out at which Queftion the explana- 
t20n of that Section begins, as I, See.Queft. 1. II. See Quel, 
30+ IIL. See Queft. 32. IV. See Queft, 111, &c. . And, 
make the reference ftill more eafy, it. would be. convenient to 
break the Queftions themfelves into portions, correfponding. with 
the Se&tions and‘fimilarly numbered. — As every f: cility fhould be 
given to young’ learners, the clearnefy beftowed by ‘thele typo- 

b-diftinctions- would be-of- more fervice thm might per- 
haps be fuppofed’s and awe hope it will-bo'confidored by the annie: 
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We thall be glad to have contributed fomething to the perfection 
of an inftructive traé&. ; 


Arr. 33. ASermon, preached before the Aldermen and Corporation 
of Grantham, on Sunday, the 21ft of OMober, 1804. By the 
Rev. Robert-Lafcelles Carr, Chaplain to Earl Clanwilliam and 
to Lord Mendip. Publifoed at the Requeft of the Corporation. 
4to. 20pp. Price is, 6d. White. 1806. 


The text is Pfalm Ixxxii. 6. ‘ I have faid ye are Gods, but 
ye fhall die like men.”* This is a very forcible difcourfe on 
the duty of magiftrates, and appears from the carneft application 
to the author to print it, to have made a very ftrong impreffion, 


Art. 34. A Sermon preached at Childwall, Dec. 5, 1805, the 
Day of general Thank/giving for the glorious Vifory obtained b 
his Majefty’s Fleet, under the Command of Lord Nelfon, over t 
combined Fleets of France and Spain. By the Rev. }. Sharpe, 
Chaplain to his Royal Highne/s the Duke of Cambridge. 8v0. 
16pp. 18. Liverpool, Milne; London, Baldwin. 1806. 


The fentiments of this difcourfe are loyal and pious, and. the 
language well adapted to exprefs them. ‘The author notices the . 
frequent interpofitions of Providence in favour of this country, 
fuggefts the fuitable feelings and condu&t, laments the lofs of the 
Hero who commanded, and finally, in a fhort addrefs, recommends 
a contribution to the patriotic fund. ‘ I make no appeal,’’ he 
fays, ‘* to your hearts on this occafion, from a conviction, that, 
were I poffefled of the moft pathetic eloquence, I fhould fail by 
any argument to Operate upon that mind, which is not animated 
by an ardent impulfe to teftify its fenfe of gratitude for fuch unex. 
ampled fervices rendered to his country, by contributing towards 
the comfort and fupport of the fatherlefs and widows of thofe brave 
men who have fallen in the glorious conteft.’” Such exhortations 
were every where abundantly fafficient, and proved the general 
feeling of the country. 


Art. 35. A Sermon, preached in the Parifb Church of St. Mary, 
Shrew/fbury, on Thurfday, December 5, 1805. The Day ap- 
pointed, by His Majefty’s Proclamation, for a General Thankf- 
giving to Almighty God, for the late fignal and important Vifory 
obtained by His Majefty’s Ships of War, under the Command of 
the late Vice Admiral Lord Vifcount Nelfon, over the Combined 
Fleets of France and Spain. By Fobn Brickdale Blakeway, 
M. A. Minifter of the faid Parifh. Printed by Requeft. vo. 


Price 1s. 6d. Longman. 1805. 


From Romans xi. 20, &c. ‘ Be not high-minded, but fear,’* 
&c. The preacher expatiates with much force on the diftinguithed 
favours of Providence manifefted to the Britith Nation, from the 
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deftruction of the Spanifh Armada to the prefent eventful period. 
He then draws, as a conclufion, that far from elevating us to 
pride and vanity, we fhould not be high. minded, but fear; and 
not dedicate the hour of triumph to riotous excefs, but rather to 
the improvement of our minds in moral and religious difcipline. 
The quotation from Thompfon, at the end, might as well have 


been omitted. 


Art. 36. <A Sermon, preached in Oxford Chapel, by Cavendif 
Square, On Thur/day, the 5th of December, i805. By the Rev. 
David Evans, Affiftant Minifier of the faid Chapel. 8vo. 
Price is. 6d. 1805. 


This difcourfe is conceived and exprefled with the real fervour 
of patriotifm, but is not entitled to any confiderable praife for 
elegance or dignity of language. The text is Pfalm I. 15. and 
the Sermon is infcribed to Admiral Nugent. 


Art. 37+ A Sermon, preached to a Country Congregation on the 
Ocee ifton of the late Ge neral Tha nkfeiving for the Vie ‘tory over 
the Combined Fleets of France and Spain, By the Rev. Sir Adam 
Gordon, Bart. Re&or of We? Tilbury, Efix, Sc. Printed in 
Aid of the Colleétion for the Patriotic Fund, 8vo. Price 1s, 6d. 
Rivingtons. 1806. 


Our pages have borne frequent teftimony to the meritorious 
exertions of this preacher in the duties of his profeffional office ; 
and the prefent difcourfe will by no means detract from his well- 
earned reputation. The text is from Pfalm cxxiv. 1, 2, 8. 
«¢ Tf the Lord himfelf had not been on our fide,’? &c. &c. 

The particular apoftrophe on the charaéter of the gallant Lord 
Nelfon at pages 10, 11, is eompofed with extraordinary ani- 
mation ; and the appeal to the benevolence of the hearers, at the 
canclufic n, is fo forcible and happy, that we have no doubt it 
produced the moft defirable confequences. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 38. A. Comparative View of the new Plan of Education 
promulgated by Mr. Fofeph Lancafter, in his Tra&s concerning 
the Inftrudion of the Children of the Labouring Part of the Com- 
munity; and of the Syftem of Chriftian Education founded by our 
pious Fore fathers for the Initiation of the Young Members of the 
Eftablifoed Church in the Principles of the Reformed Religion. 
By Mrs. Trivimer. 8vo. 152 pp. Price 3s. Rivingtans, 
&e, 1805. 


We confider this as a very important tract. In December 
lat we publifhed a very feniible Letter, figned a Churchman, 
~~ ftating 
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ftating fome very material objeétions to the unbounded extenfion 
of that fyftem of education, recommended by Mr. Lancafter, 
which has already obtained very confiderable patronage. Mrs. 
Trimmer here continues the fame fubjet: and giving all due 
credit to Mr. L. for the mechanical part of his plan, contends, that 
it is not in all refpe¢ts fuch as to deferve univerfal adoption in 
this country. Objections are made to feveral particulars in Mr. 
L.’s fyftem of rewards and punifhments; but the moft material 
objection is to the religious courfe of education, in-which the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the Sacrae 
ments of the Chriftian Church, primary objects in the inftruGtion 
recommended by national authority, appear to be kept quite out of 
fight. Mrs, T. recalls to notice the Exhortation which concludes 
our Office for Baptifm, and maintains, that the plan there laid 
down ought by all means to be purfued. She analyfes much 
at large a work of Dr. Talbot, formerly ReGtor of Spofforth, in 
Yorkthire, entitled ** The Chriftian Schoolmafter,’’ and def- 
cribing the qualities of a {choolmatfter for the poor’ the fyftem of 
this work fhe greatly prefers to that of Mr. L. An account is 
alfo given of Dr. Bell’s fchool, at Madras, in many refpects the 
model of Mr. Lancafter’s. We cannot follow the éecellent Wri. 
ter through the whole of her arguments, but muft commend them’ 
as highly worthy of confideration. The conclufion of the tract 
will leave upon the minds of our readers a clear impreffion of the 
fpirit and defign with which the writes. 


“1 have no perfonal prejudice againft Mr. Lancafter as a 
feparatift ; I highly refpect his talents; but as it plainly appears to 
me that his plan, in its full extent, cannot ftand on zational ground 
together with the /yftem of religious education founded at the 
RrrorMatTion, I am folicitous to fee the preference given where 
it is juftly due; yet, without defiring to deprive Mr. L. of any 
part of the credit he may reafonably claim for contributing to 
the improvement of children of the lower orders, by providing, 
what is generally wanted in moft fchools, a better method of 
{chool.management and tuition.”’ P. 152. 


Art. 39. The Traveller’s Guide, or Englifh Itinerary ; containe 
ing accurate and original Defcriptions of all the Counties, Cities, 
Towns, Villages, Hamlets, Sc. and their exa@ Diflances from 
Londen; together with the Cathedrals, Churches, Hofpitals, 
Gentlemen's Seats, (with the Names of the prefent Proprietors) 
Manufaétures, Harbours, Bays, Rivers, Canals, Bridges, Lakes; 
Salt and Medicinal Springs, Vales, Hills, Mountains, Mines, 
Cajiles, Curiofitics, Market Days, Fairs, Inns for Poft Horfes, 
Sc. The whole comprifing a complete Topography of Englaud 
and Wales. To which are prefixed, General Obfervations om 
Great Britain ; including a corre@ Itimerary from London to the 
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feveral Watering and Sca-Bathing Places, Lifts ef Iuns in Lon. 
don, Mail Coaches, Wharfi, Packet-Boats, Rates of Porterage, 
Poftage of Letters, and every other ufeful Information, equally 
calculated for the Man of Bufinefs and the inquifitive Traveller, 
By W.C. Oulton, E/g. Illuftrated with Sixtyfix corre Pidu. 
Views, and a whole Sheet coloured Map of England and 
Wales. In Two Volumes. 12mo. 824 and 944 pp. al. 5s. 
Cundee, I 805 . 


After fo enormous a title-page, there is not much for a reviewer 
to fay : the title itfelf is an analytical review. How thefe various 

ints are executed may very briefly be faid. In general fufi- 
ciently well. The book may be confidered as an Englifh Ga. 
zetteer amplified. The fault of it, as a travelling-book, is the 
inconvenient thicknefs of the volumes: from which, in our opi- 
nion, the introduction might well be fpared, without any lofs to 
the reader, ‘The fixty.fix views are contained in twenty-two 
plates, three on each ; certainly engraved with much neatnefs, but 
too fmall to convey any very diftin¢t ideas of the places reprefented. 
Three views, on one duodecimo page, may be conceived to be 
rather contracted. The whole-fheet coloured map of England 
and Wales feems intended chiefly to give the roads; yet with fo 
little care is this done, that the great Bath road breaks off at 
Reading, and never gets any nearer to London. We would re- 
commend omitting the introduction, and dividing the reft into 
three volumes at the leaft, which would make the books more 
tractable. The map alfo might be fpared, fince almoft every 
traveller has cither a good map of England, or Cary’s {mail 
county maps of the roads. Thus might both the price and form 
of the work be amended, and it might become a general chaise 
companion, 


Art. 40. The Morality of Fidtion; or an Inquiry into the Ten- 
dency of fifitious Narratives, with Obfervations on fome of the 
moft Eminent. By H. Murray, Author of the Sewifs Emigrants. 
r2mo. i7: pp. 48. Edinburgh, printed. Longman and Co, 
London. 1805. 


As fictitious narratives form a large part of the reading of 
many perfons in this age, we cannot too highly commend the de- 
fign and execution of this little work. The author confiders the 
beft mode of giving moral utility to fuch produétions, and briefly, 
but judicioufly, characterifes the moft eminent of thofe which 
have been written at various times and in various countries. He 
contends, and we think with great truth and judgment, certainly 
with fome {trong authorities on his fide, for the advantage de- 
rived to morality from exhibiting, with kill and livelinefs, cha- 
raters fomewhat fuperior to the ordinary level of moral and 
seligious excellence ; and he well replies to the moft current ob- 
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jeStions which have been made to this practice. The following 


iluftration of his argument has much elegance as well as truth. 


‘«¢ We never reproach the painter for affembling, in one, the 
beauties of feveral different landfcapes, nor the {culptor for draws. 
ing finer forms than were ever moulded by the hand of nature. 
The mere copying of real objects is obvioufly an inferior depart. 
ment of thefe arts; while the other is that which has been always 
occupied by the great mafters. But if external forms may thus 
be embellifhed at pleafure, fhall the painter of mind alone be re. 
duced to the rank of a mere imitator? One ftriking difference 
which exifts between them, is completely in favour of the latter. 
The former are merely objects of tafte, and have obvioufly no 
tendency to produce any improvement on the form of the fpec. 
tator. But in the caie of moral painting, a man both ne 2 
power, and naturally feels an impulfe to form himfelf to fome 
refemblance of the objet which he admires,’’ P. ge. 


We agree with Mr..M., that it is chiefly the want of tkill in 
the exhibition of fuch models, that has tended to difgrace the 
praftice, We fee nothing in this book throughout that docs 
not tend to the improvement of tafte and moral fentiment ; and, 
therefore, with great pleafure recommend it to our readers. 


Art. 41. The Painter and Varnifoers Guide; or, a Treatife, 
both in Theory and PraGice, on the Art of making and applying 
Varnifbes ; on the different Kinds of Painting ; and on the Me- 
thod of preparing Colours both Simple and Compound: with gew 
Obfervations and Experiments on Copal; on the Nature of the 
Subfiances employed in the Compofttion of Varnifbes and of Co- 
lours; and on various Praceffes ufed in the Art. Dedicated to. 
the Society at Geneva for the Encouragement of the Arts, Agri- 
culture, and Commerce. By P. Fs Tingry, Profeffor of Ch ° 
mifiry, Natural Hiftory, and Mineralogy in the Academy of 
Geneva, Illufirated with Engravings, %vo. Kearfley. 
1804. 


This will be found an exceedingly ufeful book to all thofe for 
whofe ufe-it is intended, and what may be generally expeéted 
from it will beft appear from the following defcription of his 
work by the author himfelf. 


“ The Society eftablifhed at. Geneva for the encouragement 
of the Arts, Agriculture, and Commerce, charged its com- 
mittee of Chemiitry to take into confideration thofe arts of 
which no methodical defcriptions had been given by the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris. It was, indeed, intended by the 
Academy that the art of varnifhing thould form a part of their 
collection ; and de Machy, one of the members, had, I believe, 
prepared fome materials for that purpofe, but on the apa es? 
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of Watin’s work in 1772 he feems to have abandoned his de. 
fign. 

‘¢ This art, which is of modern date in Europe, n notwith. 
ftanding the affiftance thus given to it by Watin, ftill required 
that the principles on which it is founde -d, and by which it can 
be carried to perfection, fhould be more fully explained and il. 
luftrated. Every thing that relates to the hiftory of the colour- 
jng parts, and to the operations which make them appear with 
their true properties, has in that publication been either omitted 
or negleéted. The committee of Chemiftry, in confequence of 
fome obfervations which I had made on the arts in my public 
or private le¢tures, were of opinion that a new work on this 
fubjeét would form a valuable and even neceflary addition to 
that of Watin: they conceived alfo, that as this art is one of 
thofe which are entirely founded on chemittry, it ought to be 
treated according to the modern fyitem. I eng gaged to under. 
take this labour; and I now prefent the refult ot it to the pub. 
lic, with the approbation of the Society to whom I have dedi. 
cated it. 


Some very decent engravings effential to the illuftration of the 
work are added, and the whole forms a valuable compendium of 
fuch parts of Chemiftry, as are important in the making and 
application of Varnifhes, 


Art. 42. Tangible Arithmetic; or, the Art of Numbering made 
eafy, by Means of an Arithmetical To ys avhi ‘i awill expre/s any 
Number up to 16,666,66> 59 and with which 2 moving a few 
Balls, a great Variety of i cepts in Ari bs metic may be per- 
formed: is intended to aff? Mothers and Teachers in the Luftrudction 
of Childre By ih illiam si E/7. Author ye NINY 4 Amiufe- 
ments, FE, fii on Patriotijr, Sc. 12mo. 206 ) pp. 7S- 6d. 
Mawman. ‘sSeh, 


Mr. Frend continues to exert his talents for the laudable pur. 
ofe of giving inftruction to youth. As we lately tound him faci- 
Ficat ing the way to a knowledge of aftronomy *, (which plan-we 
hope he continues) fo now we find him, in the fame familiar man- 
her, inculcating arithmetic. The arithmetical toy accompany ing 
this book, and. principally defcribed in it, is 2 contrivance fimilar 
to the Roman abacus, or Chinefe {wanpan, and well illuftrates the 
nature of decimal arithmetic. But the teacher is not contented 
with this tpecies of illuttration. He. deferibes aifo the mode of 
numeration by counters, by Roman figures, &c. When, in p. 17» 
he laments the negle&t of ligures in the great public fchools, we 
fear he is in Hao ‘meafure right; but if any perfons grow up in 
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grofs ignorance of that branch of knowledge, it is certainly their 
own fault, confidering how very eafy the acquirement is. That 
fome, who have been fo negligent, undertake offices of ftate re. 
quiring that knowledge, feems more like a conjecture than a well. 
afcertained fact. 


Art. 43. Travels in Trinidad during the Months of February, 
March, and April, 1803. ln a Series of Letters, adare{] ‘a to 
a Member of the Imperial Parliament of Great Britains Tlluf- 
trated with a Map of the Ifland. By Pierre F. M’Culium. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. The Bookfellers of London and Edinburgh. 
1800. 


When we confider the very ferious and folemn procefs in which 
General Piéton is at the prefent moment involved, affecting his 
life, fame, and fortune, we may reafonably queflion the prudence 
of fuch a publication as tais, full of the bittereft accufation and 
inveétive.. We fhall only therefore remark that it contains fome 
fevere animadverfions, and moft heavy charges, which it well 
becomes the individual above alluded to, to refute and rv om 
What is faid in this volume of the J fland of ‘Trinidad is of v: 
trifling importance, and feems only to have been made the vehicle 
of the author’s feelings, who reprefents himfelf as moft crueily 
and unjuftly perfecuted and opprefied. A flight map of Trinidad 
is prefixed, 


Art. 44. An Apology for Flim-Flams. By Mr. Bobtail, Com. 
mentator, 12mo. pp. 3% ts. Murray. 1806, 


Whether to announce the fecond edition of Flim-Flams, or this 
Apology, which is now inferted in it, was*a matter of fome I ttle 
doubt. We preier the latter, as bringing fewer duties with it, 
Mr. Commentator Bobtail] announces, that his author is d ad ; 
but he dies, like the little dog in a favourite infantine hiftory, 
io converfe and afford fome fubjeét for biography after his de. 
ceafe. As the author dies without being dead, fo the Apology 
does not apologize ; but fome further banter is not ill-hamour. 
edly attempted againft Critics and others. We muft contefs that 
till we read this Apology we miftook the fenfe in which the author 
or authors * meant to ufe the very name of t e work. A fae. 
flam, we always thought, meant a humbug, a «ale made to in 
pofe upon credulity, a fli ight of fancy ; whereas it is intenc d 
here, it feems, co denote cenfure or fatire, Thus it is faid, © Mr, 
Fufeli fim-flams Falconet, and very diftinétly defcribes him as a 
coxcomb, a fool, and finally an afs. Mr. Repton fim-floms 
Price ; Knight ffim-fams Burke! Sir John Hill, a very zealous 
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naturalift himfelf, fim-flammed the Royal Socjety in his Luciana 
fine Concubitu.”” P. 17. This paflage is wotind up by a double 
miftake. Hill fim-fammed, if that means fatirized, the Royal 
Society ; but it was in his book, entitled, ‘* A Review of the 
Works of the R, S.’? whereas Lucina fine Concubitu, a perfetly 

ood humoured piece of raillery, has never been fufpected to 
come from that fource. 


Arr. 45. The Young Ladies’ and Gentlemens? Chronology ; Con. 
taining Rules for determining the Leap Year, Golden Number, 
Dominical Letter, Epa&, Moon’s Age, Time of High Water, Sc. 
To which is annexed, a Tide Table for the Coafts of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and an Appendix, relative to the Chro. 
nology of the Hebrews, Grecks, Romans Sc. By T. Drummand, 
Ormefty, near Yarmouth, Norfolk, 12mo. g6pp. Price as, 
Longman and Co, 1805. 


Among the various publications for the benefit and inftruction 
of young perfons, we recolleét to have feen very few on the 
fubje& of Chronology, certainly no unimportant branch of edu- 
cation. This before us is a very neat and well drawn manual 
on the fubject, and in all refpeéts fuited to the purpofe. The 
Appendix to the Chronology of the Hebrews, Greeks, and Ro. 
mans, will be found very pertinent and ufeful. 


Art. 46. Geographical Delineations; or, a Compendious View of 
the Natural and Political State of all Parts of the Glabe. By F. 
Aikin, M.D. Inzvols. Vol. 1. 8vo. Johnfon. 1806. 


There are few writers of the prefent day to whom the public 
is more indebted than to Dr. Aikin, whether we confider the 
variety, the importance, or the agreeablenefs of his performances. 
The prefent is one of the neateft pnblications of the kind that has 
yet appeared in our language: not intended to fuperfede the com- 
mon elementary books on the fubject of geography, but to com- 
prehend, in a moderate compafs, every thing moft important rela. 
tive to the natural and political ftate of the world. 

The writer thus defcribes what he has in view. 


‘« It is by no means the intention of this work to fuperfede 
either the common elementary books on geography, or the more 
complete fyftems of that branch of knowledge. On the contrary, 
the reader’s acquaintance with the firft is all along fuppofed, as 
effential to the underftanding of the terms employed in defcrip- 
tion ; and the utility of the fecond for the purpofe of exact and 
particular information can never be fupplied by a compendium of 
any kind, 


‘* The precife obje& aimed at in thefe volumes is to afford, in 
a moderate compafs, and under an agreeable form, fugh a view of 
every 
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every thing moft important relative to the naturat and political 
ftate of the world Which we inhabit, as may dwell upon the mind 
ja vivid colours, and durably imprefs it with juft and intru@ive 
r ONSe ‘ 

In the profecution of this defign I have been guided by the 
two leading confiderations refpecting each country—what nature 


hes mace it, and what man has made it. Of thefe, the firft has 
taken the precedence, as pointing to circumftances which can 
never fail to exert a certain effeét ; which furvive all temporary 
changes, and kampan indelible chara&ter. The fecond, however, 
is frequently of @reaccr intereft, and inculcates leffons of more 
practical imporisice ; it nas, therefore, in the more civilized ftates, 
occupied the largeit fhare of the defeription. Both together have 
as | as poflible been brought to confpire in forming the ¢ha- 


radier tic ftrokes of the tketeh. 

« As the firit roquifite in defcribing a country is to identify 
it, the boundaries of each have been traced with fome minute. 
nefs: and it has efpecially been confidered as an object of confe. 
quence, to thew how far the great portions or mafles into which 
nature feems to have divided the land upon this globe, coincide 
with the territorial diftributions made by human policy. Thofe 
grand features of country, mountains, und rivers, have likewife 
been laid down with a degree of precifion correfpondent to their 
geographical importance. ‘Thefe details may, perhaps, to a cur. 
fory reader appear dry and tedious; but it is always fuppofed by 
the writer that they are illeftrated by a good map; for, without 
fuch a kind of pictured reprefentation, words muit be very inade- 
quate to convey the images required. ‘Travelling in this manner 
with the eye and underftanding conjointly, is an agreeable occue 
pation, as well as the only fure method ot fixing ideas of locality 
in the memory.’’ P. ili. . 

The author’s own remarks, occafionally introduced on the po. 
litical ftate of the places deferibed, are remarkable for their mode. 
tation and found fenfe; in proof of which, we fcruple not to refer 
the reader to what is faid on the fubject of Great Britain, p. 179, 
and of France, p. 236, &c. 

We are greatly pleafed with the work altogether, which we 
doubt not will be received with very extenfive circulation, 


Art. 47. The Hijftory of the Afylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
To which is added, a Sermon, preached ai the Anniverfary of the 
Charity, in the Parifb Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, on May 
19, 1805. By Robert Hawker, D.D, Vicar of Charles, 
Plymouth, 12mo0. 49 pp. Price 1s. Od. Williams and Smith, 


This Pamphlet defcribes one of the numerous charitable infti. 
tutions which are the glory of thiscountry, and one too, not the 
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leaft beneficial in its operation and effects. A Sermon is fub. 
joined, which was preached by Dr. Hawker, at the Anniverfay 
of the Charity, for the benefit of which this ‘Tract is pudlithed, 
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Poems, chiefly in the Scottifh Diale&t. By the Rev, James 
Nicol, 2 vols. tos. 


Love and Satire, containing the Whimfical Poetic Corref. 
pondence of Eliza the Shrew, and Julius the Severe. 25% , 


All-Saints Church, Derby: A Poem. By John Edwards. 48 


Hymns, Elegies, and Mifcellaneous Pieces in Poetic Profe. 
Tranflated from the Abbe de Reyzac, by F, B, Wright. 45. 


NOVELS. 
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NOVELS. 


Vivonio, or the Hour of Retribution. By a Young Lady, 
4 vols, r2mo. 18s. 


Alphonfine, or Maternal Affection, 4 vols, By Madame 
Genlis. 


The Village of Freedwald. 3 vols. 13s. 6d, 


MISCELLANIES,. 


Refolves, Divine, Moral, and Political. By Owen Feltham, 
With a Short Account of the Author, by James Cumming, Efq. 
F.S.A. 8vo. gs. 


Leétures on Belles Lettres and Logic. By the late William 
Barron, F.A.S.E. Profetior of Belles Lettres and Logic, in the 
Univerfity of St. Andrew’s. avols. 8vo. il. 18 


Letters to a Young Lady. By Mrs. Weft. 3 vols. 12mo. 
al. is. 


A Father’s Memoirs of his Child. By B, H. Malkin, Efq. 
M.A. F.A.S. 8v0. 105. 6d. 


The Genuine Art of Gauging made eafy and pra¢ticable. By 
Peter Jonas, late Supervifor of Excife. gs. 


The Arcana of Short-Hand. By H. Eurington. 2s. 6d. 


The Saunterer, a Periodical Paper. By Hewfon Clarke, 
a32mo. 55. 


An itil for Flim Flams. By Mr. Bobtail, Commentas 
tor. 6d. 


LIBRARIES, 


The Library of the Rev. Jonathan Boucher, A.M. F.R.S. 
Vicar of Epfom. By Mefirs, Leigh and Sotheby, Feb. 24, and 
twenty.tix following Days. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


to » 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


‘«¢ Amicus in the North” has written us a letter, replete with 
greatsgood fenfe. An undertaking, fuch as he defcribes, 
will certainly have our good wilhes, but is incompatible 
with our own fituation and engagements. No anonymous com- 
munications are confiftent with our plan; but if ‘* Amicus 
in the North,” will fend what he propofes with his real name, 
and addrefs, it will receive the moft careful and candid 
examination. 


We do not remember to have yet feen the Poetical Col. 
leftion alluded to by ‘* A Conftant Reader.” 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Mr. Charles Bell’s new work on the Anatomy of Expreffion 
in Painting is almoft ready for publication. The fubjeéts 
will be illuftrated by fketches of the bones, mufcles, &c. 


The fecond Volume of Mr. Cary’s —— of Dante, 
which includes the Inferno, will appear in about a month, 


An Edition of Gifford’s Tranflation of Juvenal, in oftavo, 
with the addition of the fixteenth Satire, will be publifhed 
next month. 


The firt Volume of a Continuation of Mr. Donovan’s 


Hiftery of Britifh Infeéts will be publithed in the courle of the 
month. 


The Poetical Regifler for the Year 1804, will appear in a 
few days, 


Our 
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2r6 LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Our Publifhers have defired us to announée, that two 





= 
Volumes of the Continuation of the Annual Regifler, will 

he publithed within the next month. ‘ 
A new edition of the Iate venerable Mrs. Carter's Poems, 
with original Pieces, and Memoirs of her Life, by her 
Nephew, Mr. Montague Pennington, 1 is Preparing for pub- 

fication. 

ERRATA. . ies: 

Page 3, line 395, for verb read word . | | ' 





1 = 2 Note, for head read youth 
——— 19, — 34 and 37, for or read as 
—— 20, — 23, for /uch read each 

——— 20, — 34, tor thefe read their 


